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THE LUTHERAN CONCEPTION OF THE WORD 
OF GOD 


H. GRADY DAVIS 
Maywood, Illinois 


ee its very beginning in Luther himself, true Lutheranism 

has always had a spiritual conception of the Word of God— 
spiritual, that is, as distinguished from a legalistic conception. 
God has spoken and still speaks to us out of His fatherly heart, 
revealing His truth, teaching us, calling us to Himself. This 
speaking is God’s Word, and what it says is God’s Word. More- 
over, this speaking is a personal message; it comes through to the 
individual and results in that personal faith which is the essence of 
Christianity on its human side. The thought has sometimes been 
obscured by other things, but in that type of faith which is dis- 
tinguishable as Lutheran, there always has been this presumption 
of the Word ef God, with all that the phrase implies. 

It was this Word of God that dethroned the Roman hierarchy 
and built a Protestant church in its place, a church whose prayer 
is “Lord, keep us steadfast in Thy Word.” This concept of the 
Word of God it was that not only broke up the seven sacraments of 
Rome but destroyed the whole sacramental theory of scholastic 
theology. The Word of God became the only genuine means of 
grace, the two sacraments remaining as signs and seals of the 
Word. And the thing that gives the sacraments their power is 
not merely a quotation from a book, even a book by Matthew or 
Paul; it is, as the Formula of Concord puts it, “the omnipotent 
Word of Christ’s testament ;’* it is a promise straight from the 
heart of God. “He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved,” 
is not simply Mark 16:16; it is God’s faithful will and purpose 
to save us, the love that prompted it, and the price that was paid; 


1 H. E. Jacobs, ed., Book of Concord, I, p. 515: 35. 
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and it leads us not to an isolated sacramental act but to a lifelong 
relationship with God, imperfect here, finished only in heaven.’ 


God speaks to us not uncertainly by a mystical inner light of 
private revelation, but openly and definitely in the Holy Scriptures. 
The Scriptures are the divinely appointed medium in which the 
Word has found its supreme expression in human language and 
through whose truth God speaks even when He speaks within our 
inmost hearts. The Lutheran conception of the relation of Scrip- 
ture to revealed truth is as distinctive as it is reasonable. Its 
uniqueness lies in a perfect balance between two fundamental prin- 
ciples: a. The Word of God is not precisely the same thing as the 
Bible; b. The Word of God must never be thought of as separated 
from the Bible. 


Three considerations will show why the Word is felt to be 
more than the lettered page of Scripture: 


In the first place, the Word of God does not consist of unrelated 
Scriptures just as they stand, much less is it a certain part of 
Scripture. It consists of definite, organic, formative truths in the 
Scripture. “What then is this Word of God,” asks Luther in his 
Treatise on Christian Liberty, “and how shall it be used, since 
there are so many words of God? I answer, The Apostle explains 
that in Romans I. The Word is the Gospel of God concerning His 
Son, who was made flesh, suffered, rose from the dead, and was 
glorified through the Spirit who sanctifies.”* The Word of God 
is the truth of life and salvation that centers in the Gospel. The 
Word of God is especially a Person who moves across the pages of 
Scripture as He moves across the world. Christ is the Word, 
pre-eminently. 


The Word they still shall let remain, 
Nor any thanks have for it ; 
He’s by our side upon the plain. 


2 M. Reu, Catechetics, 3d ed., pp. 106f, 323. See also Reu’s excellent treatment 
of Baptism in his Explanation of Luther's Small Catechism. This is in line with Luther ; 
cf. Babylonian Captivity, Baptism, in Phil. ed. of Works of Martin Luther, II, 228-232, 

2 Phil. ed, IT, p.-31h, 
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In the second place, the truth of God’s Word “is so indepen- 
dent of the precise form in which it was first presented, that, when 
expressed in other words, it is no less inspired than before.’’* Lu- 
ther no more doubted that true sermons are God’s Word than he 
doubted the Bible.” Luther’s writings were God’s Word. The 
Catechism was the Bible of the laity—God’s Word.* From the 
pulpit of the parish church in Wittenberg on Monday after Invo- 
cavit, in 1522, he spoke as follows: 


I simply taught, preached, wrote God’s Word, otherwise 1 did nothing. 
And then while I slept, or drank Wittenberg beer with my Philip and with 
Amsdorf, the Word so greatly weakened the papacy, that never a prince 
or emperor inflicted such damage upon it.” 


This feeling of the Word’s autonomy is implicit in all con- 
fessionalism, which sets up extra-Biblical creeds as clarifications 
and developments of Scripture’s truth and yields them allegiance 
—like ours to the Augsburg Confession. It simply means that the 
Word is taking a special form shaped by the times." The Word 
of God takes a most vital and convincing form in the lives of 
believers, for all their imperfection. We have for this not Lu- 
ther’s authority only, but Paul’s: “Ye are manifestly declared to 
be the epistle of Christ.” ‘Under whose preaching were you con- 
verted ?’”’ a Negro Christian was asked. “Under nobody’s preach- 
ing, under my aunt Jennie’s practice,” he replied. 


In the third place, we may read the Bible and yet miss the 
Word of God. In his book, Of Both Kinds in the Sacrament, Lu- 


ther says: 


It is not enough for you to say: “Luther, Peter or Paul has said it,” but 
you must feel Christ Himself in your own conscience and be assured beyond 
all doubt that it is really the Word of God, even though all the world should 


H. E. Jacobs, Summary of the Christian Faith, p. 2a 

Smalcald Articles, Part III, Article IV; Jacobs, Book of Concord, I, p. 330. 
Formula of Concord, Intro. of Epitome; Jacobs, Book of Concord, Tips 49229: 
Phil. ed., II, p. 399f. 

Cf. the strongly historical estimate of the confessions in the Introduction to the 


Formula of Concord; Jacobs, Book of Concord, I, p. 492: 8. 
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be against it. So long as you have not this feeling, it is certain that you have 
not tasted the Word of God, but are still hanging by your ears on the lips 
or the pen of man and not clinging with all your heart to the Word.° 


“Search the Scriptures,” says the Fourth Gospel, “for in 
them ye think ye have eternal life; and they are they which testify 
of Me.” Luther paraphrases this verse as follows: 


See that ye so study the Scriptures as to seek and find Me in them. He 
who reads them so as to find Me in them is the true master of Scripture, the 
dust is away from his eyes, and he will certainly find in them eternal life. 
But whosoever does not find Me there, he has not studied or understood 
them aright, and does not have eternal life. Even though he were to read 
them a thousand times, and were continually to turn their pages, all would 
be to no purpose.” 


Again we have come out, as Luther always came out, with 
Christ. Christ is the Word of God, and the Word is Christ. But 
this Christ of the Word is not a philosophical concept nor a doc- 
trine of systematic theology. He is not a Christ arrived at by 
“metaphysical quibbles.” He is the historical person, Jesus Christ. 
Luther says: 


The sophists have pictured Christ, how He is man and God, counted His 
legs and arms, mingled His two natures in a marvelous manner, which is 
only a sophistical knowledge of Christ. For Christ is not called Christ be- 
cause He has two natures. What concern have I in that? But He bears 
this glorious and comforting title from the office and work which He has 
taken upon Him; that gives Him the name. That He is by nature man and 
God, that He has for Himself. But that He performed His office and 
poured out His love, and is my Redeemer and Saviour, that is for my com- 
fort and my good.** 


This historical Christ, in His office of Saviour, is “the sole 


9 Erlangen edition, XXVIII, p. 298. 


10 Erlangen ed, XIX, p. 92, as translated in Jacobs’ Summary of the Christian 
Faith, p. 272. It is taken from an extended and illuminating passage. 


11 Erlangen edition, XXV, p. 207f. 
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principle of the knowledge of God,’ that is, He is the Word of 
God. Luther says it over and over: “We must neither worship 
nor seek after any God save the God who is the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” “Anything that one imagines of God apart 
from Christ is only useless thinking and vain idolatry.” “The true 
stair or bridge by which one may pass to heaven (is) that one re- 
main below here and keep close to this flesh and blood.” He means, 
of course, the flesh and blood of Christ. 

Just as the office of Christ is what makes Him Christ, so the 
special function of Scripture, by which it preaches Christ and 
awakens faith, is what makes Scripture the Word of God. It is 
a special function and a special use of Scripture. We call it the 
religious use, or the use of the Word as a Means of Grace. The 
work of revealing God in Christ and creating faith is something 
which the Bible does not do alone and of itself; it is a work done 
by God the Holy Spirit, using the Word. The Word and faith 
must not be separated. This is what made Harnack say, “The 
awakening of-faith is itself a part of revelation.” 


if 


This Word of God must, of course, never be divorced from 
the Scriptures. By confessional declaration, the Holy Scriptures 
are acknowledged for all time as the only arbiter of doctrine and 
faith, of life and practice. The right to judge is emphatically de- 
nied to all creeds, interpretations, theological or other intellectual 
formulations—even the most cherished. This principle is stated 
in positive words, in and after the Smalcald Articles; but it was 
practiced even earlier, from the very beginning. And this prin- 
ciple must remain as an everlasting rebuke to all attempts at 
intellectual dictation, to the monstrous conceit which argues that 
since the Scripture is infallible our deductions from it are infal- 
lible, and all who think otherwise are damned. This is not con- 
fessionalism but sectarianism of the least admirable stripe—the 


12 Harnack, History of Dogma, English edition, VII, p. 199. 
13 Ibid, p. 203. 
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Pharisaic; and, since it is in direct contradiction to the Confes- 
sions themselves, it must always be un-Lutheran, whatever name 
it may assume. All men may err, and we are brought back con- 
stantly to the Scriptures. And since the Scriptures, with all their 
human, historical, and literary connections, must still occupy this 
place of supremacy, they must be studied with the best techniques 
at our command, studied textually and historically as well as 
humbly and reverently. 


At the same time, our conception of the Word of God has been 
so large and spiritual that it cannot be mechanically confined within 
a set of documents written in human language and bound between 
the covers of a book. The Word of God is God’s truth of life and 
salvation in Jesus Christ, revealed in the flesh, proclaimed by the 
Scriptures, preached from the pulpit, taught by the Holy Spirit, 
sealed in the sacraments, believed in the heart, echoed in the 
creeds, enshrined in the liturgy, witnessed by the faith and life of 
the church, and used here and now of God the Holy Spirit to en- 
lighten and save mankind. The Word of God is no less than the 
whole of God’s revelation to man, that revelation which Dr. Kan- 
tonen of Hamma Divinity School has called “a dynamic outgoing 
activity of the God who is at work in human history and with 
whom it is possible to enter into living contact because of the rec- 
ord of His supreme revealing activity in the Scripture.’"* Dr. H. 
E, Jacobs employs a different vocabulary, but he is giving the ob- 
verse of the same thought, when he reminds us that the Bible is 
not the only source of truth.” 


The Lutheran theologians of the better sort have not yielded 
this larger conception of the Word, nor tied it to a magical theory 
of inspiration. Even when developing a doctrine of Scripture, 
they have kept this larger thought of revelation in mind. The 
Lutheran Church believes that the same Spirit who inspired the 
writing of the Scriptures remains in the Scriptures and is still at 
work using the Scriptures in the church, and that His work of 


14 T. A. Kantonen, in The Lutheran Church Quarterly, VII, April, 1934. 
15 H. E. Jacobs, Elements of Religion, p. 23. 
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producing and of using the Scriptures is one single, continuous 
work. If there is any such thing as a Lutheran theory of inspira- 
tion, it is this. Dr. Jacobs in his Summary of the Christian Faith 
lists no fewer than six phases of inspiration in which God is pres- 
ent and active through human agencies, and only one of them has 
to do with the actual writing of the Scriptures.’ 

Revelation has its central point in time—the life of Jesus 
Christ; and it has its human focus—the personality of Jesus. Yet 
revelation is not just something accomplished long ago and then 
everlastingly over and done with. It is a living, continuous, time- 
less thing, like all the works of God. His call to my soul in the 
Gospel is as divinely real as was ever the touch of prophet’s pen 
upon the sacred scroll. Christ not only lived but lives in the 
world’s life. This revelation is also a progressive thing. It moves 
from the bloody altar to the broken spirit, from the times of ig- 
norance God winked at to the fullness of the time in which Christ 
spoke. And when the lips of the Son of Man were silenced, there 
were yet many, things to say, as He Himself declared. There are 
still many things to say. There are things to say about God’s 
place in a world of natural laws and forces, about human person- 
ality, about war, about the exploitation of man by man. The 
young Lutheran has the best of all reasons for believing that these 
things can and will be said, and that when they are rightly said, 
God and His Word will be in the saying of them. He who doubts 
this has no faith at all either in God or in the Scriptures. “Into 
all truth’ —if that means anything, it means that God’s light and 
leading must go on so long as there is a blasphemy, lie, delusion, 
curse, or crime left to bedevil the humanity for whom Christ died. 

The Word of God, what He says to us, is not a philosophy nor 
a systematic theology nor a finished legal code.” It is a call to 
life. Do we discover an unchanging, divine intellectual system 
when we open the Bible? By no means. What we see instead is 
men and women living and dying, walking and stumbling, fighting, 
dreaming, sinning their sins, accomplishing their sainthoods, think- 


16 Summary of the Christian Faith, pp. 267ff. 
17 M. Reu in Vergilius Ferm’s What is Lutheranism? p. 109. 
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ing their true thoughts and their half thoughts, hungering their 
mortal and immortal hungers. What we hear in full measure is 


The still, sad music of humanity, 
Nor harsh nor grating, though of ample power 
To chasten and subdue. 


And it is only by the Spirit’s gift of awareness that we feel, rising 
from the Bible’s pages, 


A sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man; 
A motion and a spirit, that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things. 


For in the Bible God has put meaning and beauty and truth into 
the forms of nature and into the life of men. If we are to hear 
the Word of God, we must hear it speaking through such things. 
And speak to us it does. The thing we lack is not a Word of 
God but an ear to hear and a heart to believe it. The Bible does not 
need to be defended, it needs only to be understood. We need more 
than anything else to stop talking about it and let it talk to us, for 
it can bring us the voice of God. Come from your cave, Elijah, 
O timorous prophet of the Lord! For after the great wind of his- 
torical criticism has rent the mountain of verbal dictation, after 
the earthquake of scientific unbelief has leveled the walls of sec- 
tarian intolerance, and after the fire of comparative religion has 
burnt from the Church’s theology the dross of Jewish and pagan 
philosophy, the still small voice will yet be speaking to our souls. 


Ill 


Into the life of men! When God wished to speak plainly with 
men, He did it through the Son of Man. Nothing that Jesus said 
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could be so important as what He was. He was and remains the 
unanswerable fact against which the seas of language break in 
vain. All the books written about Him, including the Gospels, do 
not succeed in explaining Him, because the Fact overtowers con- 
ception, and because the Thing is too great for human language 
to carry. Of all the titles apostolic and patristic thought gave 
Him, none is more significant than that of Logos, the Word— 
for which there is no word. No doubt it was part of the divine 
wisdom that Jesus should write nothing. It was Jesus who by His 
greatness stopped the writing of holy books, showing them all in- 
adequate as compared with Himself. After Him there was noth- 
ing left to do but gather up the wavering images of His exceeding 
brightness. 

It is with no surprise that we recall how Jesus taught. He 
gave evidence of knowing the old books. But when He began 
to speak with men about the kingdom of God He made little use 
of books or the thoughts of priests, prophets, philosophers, or 
teachers. Light divine broke out from the commonest things 
about Him. The children playing in the streets, the dead sparrow 
by the roadside, the lily in the meadow, the shepherd) on the hill, 
the evening and morning sky, the housewife in the kitchen, people 
at dinner, workers and loafers, Pharisees, publicans, prostitutes, 
farmers, fathers, beggars, misers—these were His text. With 
no libraries, secretaries, or research workers, with a dialectic and 
a homiletic He had learned in no man’s school, He went from place 
to place encouraging others to do what He had done, to take their 
faith just as it was and joyfully submit it to the hazard of action. 
Men looked into His eyes, and the gates of life swung open. An 
impulse not fully understood, a sudden lifting of the soul, a rap- 
turous surrender, and the thing was done! He started currents in 
the world. He established a religion that the gates of hell cannot 
prevail against. But it lived in Him and in others before it was 
written in a book. The Bible did not make it. It made the Bible. 
~ And He is the Word of God. This is God’s ultimate revelation 
of Himself, the object of every hope and every promise, the ful- 
fillment of every prophet’s vision, the answer to every prayer, the 
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theme of every sacred writing. This is God speaking in the life 
of men. Here within these narrow limits we look first and last 
to see “the light of the knowledge of the glory of God in the face 
of Jesus Christ.’’ The story of every other life lived on earth is 
a biography; His is a Gospel. 

The historical Jesus is the world’s perennial enigma. After 
all these centuries,.no year goes by without new books about Him, 
but no book is adequate. Even the Gospels could do no more than 
gather up and reflect the brightness He threw on life. No man 
ever explained Him; no man ever will. From the very end of the 
world men will look back at Him with wonder and worship, but 
with never a thought quite worthy of Him. We say it carefully: 
“God of God, Light of Light, Very God of Very God;” and when 
we have said it, we have touched only the fringes of its mystery; 
we have simply tried to capture the supernal in a little net of nouns, 
verbs, adjectives. 

The brethren of the Lord have set Him at the center of time, 
numbering their ages and their heart-beats alike from Him. This 
is but a feeble sign of the way-He fills to the full the measure of 
human fate until it spills over into eternity. Christ is the greatest 
thing in the world’s life, as He is the great and final reality of 
Christian faith. None of us knows how much Christ counts for 
in our existence; none of us can possibly imagine. The world is 
not the same, no part of life is the same, since He is in it. Be- 
cause of Him, something tangibly finer is drawn in with our 
mothers’ milk, taken in from wide incalculable sources with the 
thoughts and ideals of our civilization. Everywhere we meet life 
we meet Him. The whole heritage of Greek and Roman culture, 
if it could be taken out of the world, would not leave so great an 
emptiness as the loss of Him and the gifts He brought. Those 
words of His which have dignified and consecrated the humblest 
destiny and brought the benediction of tenderness into the most 
casual human relations, if those words could imaginably be lost, 
the light of the soul would go out, and hope would suffer an eclipse 
more horrible than if the sun went black in the sky. 

The church is here to see to it, so far as in her lies, that no 
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one shall go without a look at Him. Life must not be as though 
He were not. Whether serving Him gladly from our youth; or, 
paling with age, we see Him coming to us as an after thought and 
a better thought; or, meeting guilty death on one of those in- 
numerable small crosses life kills us with, we open our bloodshot 
eyes upon His features—we all must see Him and hear Him speak. 

We believe that Jesus rose from the dead, was seen of many, 
gave final counsel to His friends, and passed triumphantly to the 
Father’s throne. That is not the way the public saw Him go. 
Yet every moment of His life was divine, and His majesty would 
be scarcely diminished if we had to stand like the Roman soldier 
and see the end of Him upon the cross. We should then see One 
to whom His cruel death was a mere incident, in the midst of 
which, as much as in Galilee, He was preoccupied with eternal 
justice, mercy, and forgiveness. We should see Him part from 
earth like a gentle grown-up child who, adventuring in the wild, 
had found a wounded animal and picked it up. We should see Him 
escape from a strange mad strife in which He had no part, and 
go home to His Father’s house with a penitent thief in His arms. 
The living Word of God—His call to life! 


AN INDICTMENT OF GAMBLING 


F. EPPLING REINARTZ 
East Liverpool, Ohio 


Beaks Night at the theatre, Bonus Night at the corner drug 

store, Bingo Night at the lodge hall, the firemen’s carnival, 
and the church fair, and biddable bookies of the numbers-writing 
rackets soliciting patronage on every hand make it possible for 
him who runs to read how thoroughly the resurgent tide of the 
gambling mania has saturated the common life of America’s “Mid- 
dletowns.” When the race tracks in the immediate vicinity of 
Chicago have had a betting bill of $32,148,704 in one year, and 
when one New York betting baron and his confederates can bank 
$100,000,000 in that same length of time, it is not hard to see how 
the vice of gambling has pilfered the purse of the dwellers in the 
metropolitan areas of our land. Our national gambling jig is 
being danced to the tune of from four to six billion dollars an- 
nually. Three-fourths of the states of the Union have liberalized 
their laws with respect to horse-racing, and its inevitable accom- 
paniment pari-mutuel betting. Congressmen, seized with panic 
at the sight of a rapidly mounting national debt, look with envious 
eyes at the syphoning of millions of American dollars overseas 
by enterprises such as the “Irish Sweepstakes for Hospitals and 
Charities” and dare to introduce a bill into the Congress legalizing 
an American lottery. 

Life in the United States has never been without the taint 
of gambling. Its mining and railroad construction camps, its new 
centers of population, large and small, its fashionable city and 
country clubs have let this vice flourish with or without police 
protection. But there are phenomena in the present day assess- 
ment of gambling in our country which cause those who are con- 
cerned for her moral and social welfare to run up signals of alarm. 
Never before has there been such a concerted effort to give gam- 
bling legal and moral standing. Considered as a source of revenue 
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for the public treasuries, including those of the church, as a tax- 
paying business, and as a normal social practice of decent people, 
it is represented to our generation as a practice which only the 
most prudish would denounce. While America was taking in her 
stride the cigarette-smoking mother and the sight of wives and 
daughters of her “best homes” coming tipsy from taverns, the 
womanhood of the land has been finding in gambling devices and 
methods of a hundred varieties new ways of satisfying her in- 
satiable thirst for thrills. The poorer members of this sisterhood 
of the thrill seekers venture their nickels, dimes, and quarters on 
the offerings of the numbers bookie. The more wealthy ones 
spend freely in support of the agencies which maintain pro-gam- 
bling lobbies in state and national legislatures, and make their days 
glamorous with following the horses and the dogs. It is estab- 
lished that the two national societies which have been formed to 
encourage the legalization of lotteries, namely “The National Con- 
ference for Legalizing Lotteries” and “The Association for 
Legalizing American Lotteries,’ gain their support mainly from 
women, some of whom are known to be socially prominent. 

The ubiquity of the gambling opportunity for children and 
adults is another distressing feature in the present picture. Once 
the segregation and the stigmatization of the gambling “hell” 
erected a kind of protective parapet against the snipers who shot 
to kill character. But in our time the railroad, bus, and airplane 
waiting room, the grocery store, the news stand, the athletic club, 
the sports arenas, carnivals, circuses, bazaars, pool rooms, and 
central and subsidiary stock markets make readily available the 
lessons of gambling’s crime school. Playing the punch board, the 
pin and slot machines, and the placing of a “friendly little bet” on 
the outcome of contests ranging in importance from a Presidential 
election to a sand lot baseball game have cultivated successfully 
the ground in which the roots of this vice’s rankest weeds have 
thrived. 

New also is the intensity with which the occasional and habit- 
ual gamblers are playing unreasoned and utterly occult “hunches.” 
Belief in sights, sounds, and sorcery like that which is associated 
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with the human race’s earliest infancy is constantly in evidence 
among them. One investigator, for example, has collected no less 
than forty-three varieties of ‘Dream Books.”” These the initiated 
use with saddening gullibility to guide them in their choice of the 
number which is to be their next plea for Fortuna’s favor. If one 
dreams of a crocodile, one must play the number 999; if rabbits 
rob one’s rest, then by all means he must play the number 23! 
Why? Because the Sure Fire Dream Book says so. How utterly 
lacking in propriety and reverence such a voodoo victim’s mind 
can be may be illustrated by an experience of the writer’s. A body 
of men was worshiping by special invitation at the church which 
he serves. At an appropriate time in the course of the service these 
men were greeted. Hard upon the greeting the hymn numbered 
272 was announced. With eyes aglow one of the company of men 
turned to the man who was seated beside him and said, “Say! 
There’s a hot tip! Watch me win on 272 tomorrow!” It mattered 
little to this benighted one that the hymn bearing that number was, 


My soul be on thy guard ; 

Ten thousand foes arise, 

And hosts of sin are pressing hard 
To draw thee from the skies. 


These credulous habituals patronize eagerly the dopesters 
who appeal for their custom in newspaper advertisements like the 
following ones: 


“No matter how long you have played without success, you can 
get ahead with my dope. All my customers are absolute winners. 
Rush $3.00 by Western Union or Postal Telegraph only and re- 
ceive one winner for the following day. Notice—Don’t write. No 
letters accepted or answered.” 


“Lucky hits Ist-2nd-3rd R (aces). Mail 50c today. Pay $2.00 


when you hit. Horoscopes, 3 year forecasts $3.00. Professor 
Harvey.” 


The reasons for the rapid and extensive gambling madness 
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over America are not difficult to discern. Periods of economic 
pressure have been notorious elevators of the gambling fever. 
The rich speculate wildly to recoup their losses. Those whose cir- 
cumstances are moderate or poor fling caution to the wind and 
spend their dwindling dollars in the hope that the “breaks” of one 
gambling device or another will be in their favor. When men and 
women can no longer trust in labor to produce the necessities and 
luxuries to which they are accustomed, they tend to turn to a trust 
in luck. When unemployment seriously reduces or cuts off entirely 
the regular sources of income, the improvident, and often the 
chronically poor as well, become easy victims of the sly and spe- 
cious arguments of those who are the gambling rackets’ “contact 
men.’ The numbers writing “pickup man” will say to his pros- 
pect, “After all this is not, gambling. One does not miss a few 
pennies or even a dime a day. And if it were wrong, if it were a 
social evil, would Dr. So and So, or Attorney Such and Such back 
it? Why, he’s a member of the School Board and one of the di- 
rectors of Cheatem College! All the church people buy numbers. 
If we didn’t have their business we’d have to fold up our tents and 
noiselessly steal away.” 

If one can afford a bet of a few pennies, buy the Three Star 
Sports Edition of the newspaper, or keep up the payments on the 
family radio, one has the making of a little drama in every other- 
wise drab day of unemployment. The possibility, it matters not 
how remote, of having a “pile” of money by nightfall on the in- 
vestment of a pittance is for many a colorless life the very soul 
of romance. It is notable that enthusiasm for the taking of such 
chances grows almost in direct proportion with the number of 
times the digits played fail to “hit.” 

The desire to create something and to express oneself in 
original ways is usually strong in men and women when its action 
is not blocked by the conditions of their employment or by unem- 
ployment. Where it is blocked, there frequently results mischief 
of one sort or another: we can probably attribute a good deal of 
moral slackness, bitterness, and not a few perversions, such as the 
lust for luck, to the wide-spread unemployment. Many of the 
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creative opportunities which were a part of a less mechanized life 
than ours of the present day gave men and women a deeper and 
more satisfying sense of achievement than they now experience. 
This was sufficient to sustain in the artisan and the home-maker 
the feeling of living a full life. But a manner of life which has 
poured vast wealth into the lap of a limited number who indulge 
in an unparalleled lavishness of expenditure, and which leaves mil- 
lions of people with nothing but the vicious urge to imitate those 
who seem to sit in luxury’s lap, makes easy the way of the peddler 
of the gambler’s view of life. Lacking the lasting satisfactions 
of creative work and the sanifying influence of regular productive 
toil, the town and city dweller in his and her effort to keep up with 
the procession readily becomes the prey of any and all people and 
enterprises promising very much for very little. With the ac- 
quisitiveness of the modern stimulated in countless open and subtle 
ways, and with the lure of the royalist’s life ever before him and 
the members of his family, he turns to speculations of one sort or 
another to satisfy “the lust of the eye and the pride of life.”’ 

The tremendous increase of interest in, and facilities for, 
sports has contributed to the multiplication of evils associated with 
gambling. In the realm of sport we have become a nation of 
“players by proxy.” From a thousand to a hundred thousand 
spectators will crowd our athletic stadia to watch from two to 
twenty-two contestants. For some the sentimental attachments 
which are theirs to one or the other team or player, or the love of 
the game itself, will be sufficient to keep their interest in the con- 
test at high pitch. Unfortunately, sportsmen by the thousands 
feel no such commendable attachments. Therefore, to heighten 
their sense of personal participation in a game at which they would © 
otherwise be blasé onlookers, they add the tang of a personal risk 
of money. Few of them stop to consider that by so doing they 
have corrupted their sense of sport to the degree that they are 
more interested in their losings or winnings than they are in the 
game. 

_ Assignable as a reason for the present rise of the tide of 
gambling is the turning of the underworld forces which were 
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once used to flaunt the Eighteenth Amendment to the somewhat 
less awkward and more profitable lawlessness of gambling. “It 
was claimed by some that repeal would wipe out the gangsters. 
Instead they only switched to gambling. . . . Powerful rings and 
syndicates have been formed to promote and operate the various 
forms of gambling. Some idea may be formed of the vast propor- 
tion of the gambling enterprise when we find that there are sev- 
enty-three manufacturers of gambling devices in Chicago alone. 
One of these concerns employs as many as fifteen hundred men. 
One manufacturer, besides selling his devices in almost every state 
in the Union exports to fifty-two foreign countries." The facility 
with which the gambling racketeers can move their “banks” and 
operatives from place to place, and the ease with which they can, 
because of their fabulous incomes, pay the fines imposed upon them 
from time to time, make the control of the growth of this octopus 
maddeningly difficult. 

And with the confirming of every person in the habit of 
gambling, gross or refined, for small or large stakes, there are 
several blind imitators who join this sorry assembly of flaunters 
of the moral code. Through others we have put the question to 
gamblers who are old and new at the game: “Why do you gam- 
ble?”’ Two answers come back with monotonous regularity: (1) 
“Everybody’s doing it.” (2) “I don’t know.” Both answers 
indicate an unreasoned imitation as the cause of many giving this 
vice their little finger or their whole arm. Their imitation is en- 
couraged by such false arguments as: “There is no harm in stak- 
ing a dollar or so on a game of cards or golf.” “If you win don't 
let it worry you—your victims have asked for it.” “Give the game 
a little color or excitement, goodness knows things are dull enough 
around here!” “All life is a gamble; business is a gamble; mar- 
riage is a gamble.” 

With a shrug of the shoulder the gamester dismisses as aca- 
demic or querulous any discussion of gambling as a major social 
evil. Yet the fact remains that it is one of the most portentous 
moral dangers that menace modern society. 


1 Report on Gambling for the Commission on the Church and Social Trends of the 
National Lutheran Council, by Martin Anderson, 
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Basically considered, gambling is a throw-back to savagery. 
Through painful ages man has labored to recognize the revelation 
of the natural law in the spiritual world and the spiritual law in 
the natural world. But as a saucy index finger spins the roulette 
wheel, the stiff-bosomed gambler contemptuously throws out of 
the window all God’s self-revealings, and says: “That shiny danc- 
ing ball is the master of my fate.” He makes himself one with 
the primitive consulters of omens, signs, tokens, the flight of birds, 
the writhings of the entrails of sacrificial animals, and the mys- 
tifying utterances of an oracle. By his fling at fortune he fills the 
air anew with evil spirits whose shifty moods are from instant to 
instant likely to bring him confusion thrice confounded. He takes 
all stability out of life; his world whirls about him like a wheel— 
a veritable wheel of chance. His incantations, meant to be amus- 
ing, are in reality a sickening echo of the rituals of low primitive 
tribes who seek by all manner of weird cries to control the work- 
ings of chance. What a strange inconsistency that allows the same 
mind to believe that chance rules everything and yet that chance 
can be controlled. Modern gamblers who invent systems, despite 
their constant failure, by which to insure their winnings or by 
which to break their run of ill-luck, are blood cousins of the primi- 
tive man who was infatuated with the idea that he could control 
the “bludgeonings of chance.” The gambler has never reached, 
or has turned his back upon, the belief that God has ordained and 
established a universe of law which is therefore dependable. The 
church which confesses its faith in such a Creator and Preserver 
must indict a view of life that would enthrone Lady Luck in the 
place of Him who revealed that the universe’s integrating law is 
the law of love. The gambler takes the very opposite attitude. 
He disregards law and gives his whole attention to the happen- 
ings of chance, so far as they still occur. He is willing to stake 
his all upon the favor of chance, to rest in the enjoyment of its 
gifts, instead of reacting upon the gifts of a beneficent Providence 
in such a way as to reduce to a minimum the elements of chance, 
and to establish a real stewardship. 

The alleged innocence of occasional indulgence in gambling 
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needs investigation. There is a great disproportion between the 
badness involved in an act itself and the badness to which it re- 
duces a man if the act is often repeated. This applies especially 
to sins of self-indulgence which argue a weak character rather 
than a wicked one. It is often asked, “What is so very wrong ina 
little indulgence in a game of cards made interesting by some bet- 
ting?” But the single act may not be safely considered apart from 
the chain of habit of which it may be the first link. The curious 
interest in the rolling of the dice, the watching of the turn of for- 
tune’s wheel, is not so evil in itself. It may be argued that it is 
not evil at all, save that it is an inferior sort of pastime, a childish 
amusement with very vile associations. Yet the slave of the gam- 
bling habit is able to identify the single seemingly innocent act or 
acts which set him off in the direction of the pitiable creature he 
has sunk to be. 

In the instance of crimes which involve open and wilful ag- 
gression on the rights of others, the consequences of the criminal 
act are clearly seen, the injustice which is done cries to heaven. 
It is so unmistakable that the wrongdoer can himself hardly fail 
to recognize the wickedness of what he does. The kidnaper who 
leads federal authorities into the thicket where he has left the 
mangled body of his victim cannot, unless he is entirely bereft of 
his reason, fail to recognize the wickedness of the thing he has 
done. The inanimate corpse, the prostrated relatives, the ransom 
money all testify to the hideous crime. But in the case of sins 
which consist in doing violence, not to the rights of others, but to 
one’s own higher nature—by indulging one’s lower self—the same 
obvious connection is not to be seen between the act and its con- 
sequences. It is so hard for many to see the relationship between 
the relatively few whirring snowflakes and the avalanche which 
roars down the mountain carrying death and destruction in its 
descent. So also it is difficult for the innocent or headstrong ones 
to see the relationship between a “friendly little game of poker” 
and the incurable gambler whose vice his hawk-like features easily 


betray. 
It is for the very reason that the consequences of the seem- 
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ingly innocent indulgence in gambling are not so apparent that they 
need to be brought home to the conscience of children and youths 
by every worthy teaching agency. Sharp public condemnation of 
gambling in its multifarious forms must supplant the present tol- 
erance of indifference toward, or lukewarm censuring of, this vice. 
The less apparent the consequences are at the moment the sin is 
committed, the more necessary it is that stern social condemnation 
should step in as a substitute defence until the tempted one can 
more clearly realize the consequences of his act. One may not 
minimize the sins of indulgence on the ground that each particular 
sin, considered by itself, contains a minimum of badness. That 
would be like contending that imattention, which is a forgivable 
fault, remains a forgivable fault and does not become a crime, as, 
for instance in the case of a railroad engineer who through inat- 
tention wrecks his train and destroys the lives of numerous pas- 
sengers. The fault here is no longer a forgivable one, because he 
has been taught to connect inattention with the destruction of life 
and property to which it may lead. The point is that it is the part 
of Christian education, through precept (which includes stern con- 
demnation) and example, to connect the apparently defensible 
forms of self-indulgence with the consciousness of that to which 
they lead, and thus to open the eyes of the self-indulgent to the real 
threat which is in their deeds. 

But there are other counts on which those who hold the 
Christian view of life must indict gambling. For example, 
gambling tends to sloth. Why is the gambler such a completely 
disintegrating and demoralizing power in society? Obviously it is 
because he is a shirker—a quitter and parasite. All the civiliza- 
tion which, under God, humanity has been able to achieve is the 
result of hard, self-sacrificing toil. Technological development, 
the great discoveries and inventions of science, the masterpieces of 
music, art, and literature have been the product of persistent toil 
—of sweat of brain and brow. Before and since the great pagan 
poet, Horace, said so, men have known the truth of his dictum that 
“life has granted nothing to mortals without great labor.” No 
good thing which the race possesses has fallen into its lap. It has 
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all been bought by hard labor. But the gambler is a shirker. Let 
others work; we will live by the sweat of other men’s brows. 
There is money about—the token of wealth produced by labor. 
Of that money he will get “his share” without earning it in terms 
of toil. He is a skulking train-follower in the army of progress. 
It is this that makes him the anti-social creature that he is. 

See the habitual gambler, a survivor of the luck-worshiping 
savage, a social liability, one justly detested. But the same stric- 
ture applies in a qualified form to the occasional gambler, for he 
also on occasion is a person who desires to reap where he has not 
sown, to gather civilization’s fruits without paying its price in 
toil. The more the gambler falls under the malign spell of his 
vice, the less he is disposed to labor. All too soon the chance-taker, 
the speculator (one has said that he is more accurately described 
if the initial “s” is dropped from the word “speculator”) finds 
himself the victim of an hypnotic influence from the thralldom of 
which he cannot extricate himself. Even as the sufferer of great 
pain betimes is, as we say, beside himself—he is the pain—so also 
the habitual gambler is no longer the free moral agent God in- 
tended him to be. He is his vice. Gradually a callous indifference 
to all cardinal human obligations gives plain evidence of the crum- 
bling away of the supports of character. Christianity connotes 
“reverence for life.” Seeing this shirker as the typical product of 
the working of this vice of gambling on character is enough to 
make the church the foe unto death of all and sundry who aid and 
abet this demoralizer. 

Proclaimers of the Christian Gospel must also give the lie 
to the sophistry that “all of life is a gamble.” True, there is an 
element of risk in such fundamental human activities as mar- 
riage, the administration of business, rearing of children, travel, 
choice of a life work, etc. But all risk-taking is not gambling. 
Sensible people minimize the risks in these normal activities by care 
and foresight. With courage they face the remaining risks that 
are implicit in an enterprise worth embarking upon in spite of 
them. See Commander Richard E. Byrd preparing through months 
on end for his flights to the South Pole. They were hazardous, 
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risk-fraught undertakings from beginning to end. Remember 
how, to the limit of human ingenuity and foresight, he eliminated 
every risk that he could. No gambler with men and equipment he. 
But the gambler cultivates risk for its own sake and capitalizes tt. 
He allows the inference that the deliberate taking of risks is worth, 
in terms of real value and stimulation, the price it gradually exacts, 
namely a degraded character. He urges the taking of risks to 
gain ends which are almost without exception selfish. 

Gambling warrants indictment by the church because it is a 
sort of blasphemy against life, the abuse of an element—trisk and 
chance—which is such a glorious and essential part of life. The 
church calls for the taking of heroic risks for great causes—not 
so the gaming world. It calls for those who will take a gambler’s 
chance for excitement or unearned gain. The two calls are as far 
apart as self-sacrifice and suicide. From the day when the bold 
risk-runner, St. Paul, commended Epaphroditus, his “brother and 
companion in labour, and fellow-soldier” who “for the work of 
Christ was nigh unto death, not regarding his life” (Gr.: gambling 
with his life), until the present hour, Christian discipleship has 
meant a gallant heart stirred by a loving and self-forgetting reck- 
lessness. “Safety first’? has never been a motto of Christ’s men. 
While their motto is “Christ first,’ there is developed in them a 
kind of lofty self risk, a certain joy in living dangerously. Of this 
the alternately cautious and reckless gambler knows nothing. He 
knows nothing of the exhilaration of a defiant boldness which, 
heedless of safety and ofttimes imperiling liberty, faces fearful 
odds for a noble cause. This godly gambling has been the mark of 
all the church’s true saints. Father Damien had it when he nursed 
the lepers. This mark was on Luther when he would go to Worms, 
though devils were thick as tiles on the house-tops. And the 
Pastor Niemoller whose fearless testimonies to Christian truth 
have recently thrilled Christendom, is not without this stout heart 
of the gamblers for Christ’s dear sake. 

A proverb of the Germans runs, “He who will not venture can- 
not attain.” Every advance in science, discovery, and business 
has been made by hazarding one hypothesis after another, wager- 
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ing patient toil on this idea, then on that, until one wins. Every 
acquisition of knowledge is a frontier from which a new venture 
may set out. But back of this venturing there stands everything 
that provable science and authentic information can contribute to 
the understanding of him who hazards. The gambler’s venturing 
has no such background. Ethically serious people therefore feel 
so deeply the moral peril there is in his fateful flings. They know 
that in his tempting himself and others to trust in chance, to get 
“something for nothing,” and in his making a burlesque of one 
of the noblest faculties of human character, there is no good in- 
volved for personal or social character. 

On the basis of these considerations one must concur in the 
“Conclusions” of the survey of Martin Anderson quoted above. 
They are, in part, the following: 


“Gambling is wrong per se and tragic in its demoralizing results. It 
is ethically as well as economically unsound, and morally reprehensible. ‘It 
stands condemned at the bar of Christian conscience’ (McAffee). It de- 
moralizes men, women, and children, It corrupts public officials. It impov- 
erishes further those already poor. It robs legitimate business. It is 
always a curse and never a blessing... . 

“Responsibility for the present situation is laid at the door of legislators 
who have let down the bars of legal restriction; law-enforcing officials who 
nullify existing laws; politicians who connive with gambling operators for 
a price; legitimate places of business, such as drug stores, confectioneries, 
hotels, amusement places, and the like which have gambling devices in their 
establishments ; newspapers which publicize betting tips in their columns; 
good people who condone this vice; churches which raise money by raffles 
and other gambling devices; the avarice of those who exploit human weak- 
ness ; the greed of the millions who risk their money in any of the numerous 
ways in which men gamble; and the apathy of the general public. 

“Both the state and the church have duties in these premises. 

“The state has a duty to remove as far as possible from the reach of 
those who are weak the means and the facilities and the temptation to 
misuse their own funds and the funds of others. The state has a responsi- 
bility to maintain social and moral safeguards. 

“We are unalterably opposed to any legislation that implies that the 
state approves or condones gambling in any form. To legalize it is to make 
a truce with the vicious. It makes legal that which is immoral. It sanctions 
that which debases. 
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“We call upon the churches to refrain from using any method of raising 
money for the church which (method) has about it the least suggestion of 
gambling. There must be no compromise. We must avoid even the ap- 
pearance of evil. Raising money for the Kingdom of God by selling num- 
bers on a quilt or pillow tends to cheapen religion, compromises the church, 
and by so much repudiates one’s stewardship obligations. . 

“We deplore the fact that there are church people who purchase lottery 
tickets and patronize other forms of gambling. We exhort them to consider 
the social consequences of their acts. Their practice usually is infraction of 
the law; by so doing the suppression of gambling is made more difficult ; it 
weakens law enforcement, and gives aid and comfort to the enemy. 

“Our ministers must become informed of this growing menace and 
warn their congregations. Our Sunday school teachers must point out the 
pitfalls for our youth, and show the bearings of the commandment, “Thou 
shalt not steal,” on this question. Our church editors must seek to arouse 
the church to militant action against this rising tide of iniquity. 

“The church is a great molder of public opinion. It must seek to de- 
velop a Christian conscience with reference to gambling. Legal restrictions 
which outrun public opinion are not very: effective. Our fifteen thousand 
Lutheran pulpits throughout the United States and Canada have a great 
responsibility as molders of public opinion. 

“But though gambling be outlawed and laws against it be rigidly en- 
forced, the desire to gamble still will exist in many hearts. Only divine 
grace will remove such desire. Greed and lust in human hearts cannot be 
stamped out by law. There is need of the expulsive power of a new af- 
fection. .. . “Ye must be born again.’ 

“This is a slow process, but in the last analysis it is the only way. The 
church must seek to influence legislation and enforcement through molding 
public opinion. It must seek to relate itself effectively to this task, but after 
all, the real solution and remedy which the church and the church alone offers 
is Christ and the new life which becomes ours through faith in Him.” 


THE LUTHERAN CHURCH’S RESPONSIBILITY 
IN MARRIAGE 


GERHARD E. LENSKI 
Washington, D. C. 


There is always a sense in which it can be said of any and 
every Christian group that, insofar as it is Christian at all, it has a 
general responsibility in human affairs for the welfare of all people 
in the varied relationships of life. This general responsibility— 
shall we call it social responsibility ?—is not only implicit in the 
very nature of the fuller faith of Christianity, but is also to be 
felt like a heart-beat throughout those changing and varied events 
that make up the Old Testament drama and which, in the process 
of time, have become preparatory for the coming of the Christ. 
“Am I my brother’s keeper?’ asks history’s first fratricide, and 
subsequent moralists of the better kind have invariably answered 
Cain’s question by saying: “Thou art such in very truth.” Christ’s 
Gospel, coming at a later date, whatever else it is, is the acknowl- 
edgement of a responsibility for human welfare that was felt and 
accepted to the fullest degree, the responsibility of God for man’s 
salvation, the responsibility of the Christ for the spiritual life of 
the church, the responsibility of the believer for the deliverance of 
this unbelieving world. That the apostles so received the Gospel 
from the hands of their Lord needs no demonstration at our hands 
here. Paul’s zeal and John’s love—what are these but the mani- 
festations of a social passion and of a feeling of responsibility for 
the good of others that was deep and tender and infinitely solicitous. 

The Lutheran believer, with his strong predilection for per- 
sonal faith and freedom, with a kind of native tendency toward 
introspection and even introversion, has, nevertheless, always felt 
and generally acknowledged this responsibility. Martin Luther 
was not a sociologist or a social expert or a reformer in the social 
field, yet, with all his inner struggles and battles, he certainly did 
not allow himself to become a stranger to the great social problems 
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of the world without. His followers, in the measure that they 
reflect his doctrine and his aggressive spirit in life, have likewise 
not been unwilling at times, at least, to enter into the broader, big- 
ger problems of the masses. All this we dare to take for granted 
as we approach our thesis proper. Out of all this, if we cared to 
do so, we might take strong arguments with which to bolster its 
general contention. 

Our real argument, however, while it would build on this 
general basis of what is inherent and implicit in the Christian faith 
as such, would, nevertheless, minimize this emphasis in this par- 
ticular study in favor of another. Let us put our case in these 
terms. The Lutheran believer, because of his more recent ante- 
cedents in history, because of certain of his roots which reach into 
the soil of the Reformation movement of the sixteenth century, 
because of his dependence upon the man, Luther, because of a cer- 
tain social approach he has inherited from Luther, now has—in 
certain very vital matters, at least—a very definite kind of social 
responsibility, a deeper responsibility than that which some others 
have, an unrecognized responsibility, and also a responsibility 
which he has not yet accepted. 

This has now become notably true in regard to that relation- 
ship in modern society which Malinowski, the great anthropologist, 
unhesitatingly calls “the most important contract in life,”* that of 
the marriage estate. Having now made this broad assertion in 
these unequivocal terms, what is there to be said by way of sub- 
stantiating it? 


I 


In the first place, by way of establishing an initial kind of 
Lutheran responsibility in regard to marriage, consider that it was 
Luther and the Lutheran group that first broke with the ancient 
order in regard to age-old social ideals and standards that once 
regulated and governed marriage, and that, following this break, 
all sorts of new ideas and practices have come into vogue. 


1 Bronislaw Malinowski, “Marriage,” Encyclopedia Brittanica, 14th edition, 1929, p. 
945 seq. 
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The primary and moving cause of the Reformation move- 
ment, whatever it may have been, was, of course, not one spring- 
ing out of marital unrest. It may be true that the map of the world 
has seldom been changed without some woman having her hand 
in it, and the French proverb, cherchez la femme, may still have 
widespread applications, but these explanations will not suffice 
here. True, the hand of Rome, in its strict regulation of marriage, 
rested heavily on the land. The rigor and the severity of the Hil- 
debrandine campaigns to enforce priestly celibacy in Germany and 
elsewhere had indeed created unforgettable hardship and heart- 
ache. But by Luther’s time the rule of celibacy for priests, the 
idea of merit in the monastic life, and the control of marriage 
were all matters which had come to be pretty generally accepted. 
On these points, to begin with, the aggressive mind of Luther was 
certainly not greatly agitated. 


And yet the Reformation movement, starting, as Boehmer’ 
and many other excellent authorities insist, from a purely religious 
reason, moved on promptly enough to a thoroughgoing social 
dislocation, upsetting ancient practice and belief, and even in- 
trenched social habits, in the most amazing fashion. A slight 
reading of the history of the times should suffice to indicate the 
reason for this. Luther, in the interest of correcting abuse in 
the church, had written a number of revolutionary writings. In 
the year 1520 and shortly after a number of these appeared: his 
Letter to the German Nobility, his Prelude on the Babyloman 
Captivity, his treatise on Monastic Vows, his brochure on The 
Freedom of the Christian Man. These writings were immensely 
popular. The human spirit, long in bondage, in drinking in these 
utterances, was sipping again the glorious wine of freedom. Now, 
sipping wine, joyous business that it is, is not without its danger, 
especially for the uninitiated. And so it was that, out of a move- 
ment that was essentially spiritual and religious in its inception, 
there came forth promptly enough incidents and happenings that 


2 Heinrich Boehmer, Gesammelte Aufsaetze (Gotha; 1927), “Das Wesen der Refor- 
mation,” p. 11, 
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were anything but such. How was it, and why was it, that the 
peasants’ uprising came when and as it did? How account for the 
marriage laxity of the Anabaptists and that strange, calamitous 
marital orgy in the city of Muenster? I think we are bound to 
attribute these excesses to the gift Luther was giving—the gift 
of new liberty—the gift of a spiritual freedom for the common 
man. The thing that Luther gave was good; but the use that 
certain untutored people made of the gift was not good. 


Just here, it seems to me, we begin to put our finger on Lu- 
theran responsibility. Lutherans, following the lead of their 
Luther, stand for liberty, for freedom, for the right of self-ex- 
pression and self-determination. Stated abstractly, hedged in by 
conventional and accepted definitions, associated with the old 
doctrines of the faith, this assumption is as harmless as a new- 
born infant, as blameless as Caesar’s wife ought ever be. On the 
other hand, divorced from its restrictive, religious setting, trans- 
ferred to the dusty arena of our daily living, made assertive and 
determinative there, what becomes of this ideal of liberty for which 
Luther contended so bravely? Does it not become a kind of open 
door for every new experiment, marital and other, that a morbid 
imagination can conceive? Isn’t that pretty much what once did 
happen? Isn’t that, in many respects, what still goes on? 


Perhaps no country in the world illustrates the social dangers 
involved in the undisciplined and careless use of freedom better 
than our own. Though not officially or technically Lutheran, our 
land has, in a more than slight manner, accepted many of Luther’s 
basic ideas. This is a land of religious and spiritual freedom. 
Each citizen is a miniature Luther in the privileges he dares claim 
for himself. But is not ours also a land of excess and of unbridled 
license? We lead the world in our divorce rate. Russia alone 
seems to be able to keep pace with us. Our crime rate probably 
exceeds that of Russia or any country for which figures are avail- 
able. Do not these facts shock and challenge us? Do not they 
invite us to sit down by ourselves and inquire what this liberty of 
ours is, what it lacks, how it can be applied to better advantage? 
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As Madame Roland was led to the guillotine she is said to 
have exclaimed: “Ah, liberty, what crimes are committed in thy 
name!” This woman, called “the Heloise of the eighteenth cen- 
tury,” an exponent of new rights for women, found herself over- 
whelmed by the very currents which she herself had been eager 
and ready to start flowing. And so it has been with not a few who 
talk much of privilege and little of law and duty. Liberty is the 
wine of the gods, but for mortals it is still a dangerous intoxicant. 
It is easy to revolt from an unpleasant environment but not so 
easy to know what one may be revolting to. We can tear the 
old house down with joy and abandon, but, if we have not the wit 
to build a better, we might spare ourselves some of our initial 
iconoclastic fervor. Monasticism is unnatural, and popish control 
over marriage is repugnant to free spirits. But sometimes we 
wonder if Rome is worse than Reno, or if solitary vice is more 
awful than the chaos and conflict in many a modern home where 
human beings assert an undefined liberty chiefly for the privilege 
of wounding one another. Please do not mistake our meaning, 
or think that we deplore the Reformation, or that we are returning, 
conscience-stricken, to the camp from which as Protestants we 
once went out. Wedo not impugn Luther’s conception of liberty 
nor even suggest that he made a mistake but we do raise the ques- 
tion as to whether Lutherans have defined sharply enough, care- 
fully enough, honestly enough, this liberty which they love and to- 
ward which they so strongly gravitate? Liberty is good, but that 
liberty which becomes an open door for trouble is something of a 
dubious privilege. And we Lutherans, with our energetic Luther, 
having opened that door, shall we not be saddled with the respon- 
sibility of answering this most difficult question in a better way 
than we are at present doing? 


II 


In the second place, consider how the Lutheran Church has 
used its influence to secularize marriage by transferring its control 
from the church to the state, Shall we not see here another factor 
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which, in modern hands at least, has not helped adjust matters in 
the marital field? 

A review of the writings of Luther reveals a marked incon- 
sistency on many points, and yet, withal, certain clearly marked 
and progressively developed trends of thought and conviction. 
One such, undoubtedly, is his interest in the use of the power of 
the state as opposed to its use by the church. In his Babylonian 
Captivity and Monastic Vows, both given forth in 1520, we see 
Luther establishing the course from which he never turns back. 
In these presentations it is not simply a technical and theological 
question concerning sacraments and vows which Luther discusses. 
Rather is it the deeper question of human rights, their nature, their 
extent, their ultimate control. To be sure, the issue for the mo- 
ment centers in the church, in the questions of sacramental validity 
and of the binding power of monastic vows. But we have failed 
to understand Luther if we do not see him already at this time 
transferring marital control from the church of Rome to the state. 

What was the nature of Luther’s attack* on the sacramental 
conception of marriage as maintained by the Roman Church? 
Many students of Luther’s writings have declared that Luther’s 
interpretations and definitions of marriage again and again borrow 
and use the very terms that the Roman Catholic theologians em- 
ploy. Do these students see that what Luther is really attacking 
is not so much the sacramental conception of marriage which Rome 
has maintained, but rather the control which Rome has arrogated 
unto herself? Do they further see how, in place of a church-state 
wielding and controlling secular power, he is setting up the ideal of 
a spiritually endowed state which shall care for many of these 
matters which the church has formerly administered? 

Quite plainly it is to Martin Luther more than to any other 
character in modern times that this world of ours can look when it 
comes to attaching responsibility for our present method of regu- 
lating and controlling marriage. While the Roman Church has 
not altered its former position, and while the ancient canons of 


3 A very fine discussion of Luther’s development is offered by Werner Elert, “Die 
Ehe im alten Luthertum,” Morphologie des Luthertums (Muenchen; 1932), II, p. 82 seq. 
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the church still bind the faithful, it is a significant fact that there 
is now no modern state in which these priestly canons have an ex- 
clusive legal authority. Luther’s influence may pass unrecognized, 
his church may be regarded as insignificant in world affairs, but 
still Luther lives and speaks anew and becomes immensely effective 
every time the state issues a marriage license and enforces certain 
rules as to who may marry and who may not. While Luther re- 
garded marriage as sacred and often praised it in sacramental 
terms, let it be remembered that it was also he who elaborated on 
its practical and more earthly aspects and who insisted on their 
being recognized and considered. God made the heathen men in 
the same way that He made Peter and John men, Luther once said.* 
Councils and reforms may come and go, but the deeper fact is that 
marriage was in the world and operating successfully long before 
popes ever appeared to make rules and bishops to proffer wisdom. 
Religion, good as it is, does not alter the basic facts of man’s phy- 
sical life. The Turks have no church or pope, but they have mar- 
riage, and they manage to live in it with a decency and a restraint 
that shame some of the vaunted superiority of professing Chris- 
tians. Cover them with shame if we will, man’s sexual powers are 
bound to assert themselves and there is no vow that men may take 
or rule that they may make which will abrogate the natural pro- 
cesses of the reproductive arrangement. Men are wise, but nature 
is wiser and stronger. We only thwart nature in order to create 
a situation in which seven devils share the house where one for- 
merly was and where the last state of man becomes worse than the 
first. 

Behind Luther’s reasoning there is a strong realism, a bold 
defense of human rights, a frank recognition of what life is, and 
an utter unwillingness to shy away from the truth or to play hypo- 
crite at any price. But it is also important to see where Luther is 
taking us with these compelling arguments of his. He is breaking 
down the wall of Papal authority, and he is also breaking down 
the wall of ancient custom and of established order. He is taking 


4 Characteristic utterances of this nature are strongly expressed in Luther’s Vom 
chelichen Leben, in the Weimar Edition (W.A.), X, ii, pp. 275, 276, 277, 291, 295, 296, 
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from the church her power to regulate and control marriage, and 
he is giving it back to the people at large, placing it in the hands 
of that agency which is most clearly expressive of the will of the 
people, the state. Now, it is here that our question must come in 
again. Are the people qualified to receive the power that is given 
them? Granted that the church has been arbitrary, dictatorial, 
unreasonable in her administration of marriage. Is she, with re- 
ligion in her hands, likely to be more faulty than the people them- 
selves in their disposal of this matter through the secular force of 
the state? These are questions which the exigencies of our times 
are raising. They are questions which must rightly be laid at the 
door of those who follow Luther and who, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, subscribe to Lutheran and Protestant conceptions and 
attitudes. 

Luther’s transfer of control from the church to the state has 
behind it one fine conception which, to a considerable degree, is 
bound to make his case both strong and safe. Luther’s conception 
of the state was an exalted one. God is in and with and behind 
the state, said Luther, just as He is in and with and behind the 
church. These two agencies are unlike in their outward adminis- 
tration, but they rest on the same divine foundation and the same 
almighty power serves them both. Luther, it will be noted, spirit- 
ualizes the state; he clothes it with dignity and divine sovereignty, 
he invests it with the highest aims and ideals. In the hands of 
such an institution, I think he would tell us, marriage is every bit 
as safe as it ever could be in the hands of the holiest representatives 
of the church. 

Having followed Luther a considerable distance, Lutherans, 
it would seem, have not followed him far enough. Willingly ac- 
cepting his idea to transfer the control of marriage from the 
church to the state, they have found it hard to make the state the 
holy, spiritual institution that Luther desired it to be. Again and 
again the descendents of a virile Luther have tolerated and ac- 
cepted with the utmost complacency the authority of a state that 
was as devoid of true spirituality as are the kingdoms of the 
heathen who do not know God. Again and again they have re- 
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galed their souls on pure doctrine while the state, of which they 
were a vital part, was allowed to go its way, unrebuked, though 
engaged in projects definitely unchristian. In the meantime, what 
has happened to marriage? Has it not drifted from the high 
plateau of sacramental esteem into the low valley of a purely hu- 
man and natural function? Has it not become invested with a 
naturalism, a utilitarianism, a disposition to lend itself to change 
and experiment, all of which have proven themselves progressively 
damaging to the peace and the welfare of the human family? 
Many of the arguments now advanced for new marital concep- 
tions are often the very arguments of Luther himself, twisted to 
suit a purpose, phrased in breezy or commanding style by an Ellis, 
Mencken, or Keyserling, but invariably untempered and unre- 
strained by any of the corrective ideas which Luther accepted and 
applied so well. Perhaps Lutherans will resent being scolded and 
blamed for these troubles. Nevertheless it is true that, following 
Luther in changing the control of marriage, they have not followed 
him far enough in seeing to it that the new control that is given is 
one worthy of confidence, capable of proper administration, and 
motivated only by the purest and best principles. 


III 


The Lutheran Church, in times like these, may be said to carry 
a further responsibility in regard to modern marriage. It is she 
who, through her early leaders, once opened the door to divorce, 
and who, because she has failed to specify clearly enough how far 
it might be left open, is now to be blamed for a great amount of the 
trouble that has since entered in. 

For centuries the idea of the indissolubility of marriage had 
slowly but surely gained ground. Christianity, entering the Ro- 
man Empire, had found marital conditions in utter chaos, but had 
been able in the course of time to conform them more and more 
to high ideals. In 1520, Luther berated the pope for allowing 
divorces for other than Biblical reasons. At the same time, though 
he speaks guardedly enough at this period of his development, he 
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definitely develops his doctrine of divorce. In his writings in 1523° 
Luther elaborates this point still further, showing how unchris- 
tian conduct on the part of the one marriage partner is identical 
with Biblical grounds for divorce. In 1530 we have still further 
utterances from the great Reformer in which he specifies condi- 
tions under which the innocent party may remarry. Other docu- 
mentary material, “opinions” rendered in regard to specific cases 
of the day, definitely establish the same viewpoint. Both Melanch- 
thon and Bugenhagen, in later writings of their own, defer to 
their great teacher, Luther, to the point of reproducing verbatim 
his writings of 1530. 

In Luther divorce finds a friend and the door is opened. The 
dogmaticians follow. They are reproducers rather than pro- 
ducers, and the spirit of originality is not theirs in any considerable 
measure. Chemnitz replies to the Roman Catholic Church, speak- 
ing on the decrees of the Council of Trent, and builds his divorce 
doctrine on Melanchthon’s article on the subject in The Appendix. 
Gerhard writes at length on the subject and defines his terms most 
carefully. There can be no mistaking the strictness of the position 
he assumes. All the while, however, an opened door is being kept 
open. Still other theologians speak—Baier, Quenstedt, Hollaz. 
There is no breaking down of the original position. Seckendorf, 
called ““Luther’s faithful pupil,” and Pufendorf, in the field of po- 
litical thought, establish the same idea. One thing is to be noted 
above many others. The willingness of these leaders to discuss 
probable and possible reasons and justifications for divorce, in the 
public mind at least, is not only keeping the door open, but is serv- 
ing to open it wider and wider. 

If Martin Luther had not said that divorce was permissible, 
would a more liberal practice have established itself through the 
intervention of individuals like Henry VIII and Philip of Hesse 
and others who were not amenable to strict ecclesiastical law and 
high moral principles? There can be little doubt that such would 
have been the case. After all, the Reformation as a movement 


5 An die Herren deutschen Ordens, 1523, W. A. XII; Das siebente Kapitel S, 
Pauli zu den Corintern, W. A., XII, 
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in history was not so much one man moving the world of his day 
as it was a great movement, long pent up and overdue, at last 
overriding restraining influences and making itself vocal and ex- 
pressive in individual men. The time was fulfilled and conditions 
were ripe for change. Under such circumstances we must not 
make Martin Luther too much of a scape-goat. Rather let us try 
to see him exactly as he was, child of his own age, warts and all. 
But even so, with as much mitigation as possible in the case, the 
modern world is bound to lay at his door some severe responsi- 
bility for those social conditions which he created and which the 
Protestant world has too often accepted without any determined 
effort to correct or to restrain. Lutheranism may dislike being 
blamed or seeing her hero blamed, but, out of a situation once 
dominated by the Lutheran philosophy, there has certainly come 
into modern life much that is not good and against which Chris- 
tion faith and feeling are bound to rebel—the secular conception 
and control set up under Frederick the Great, the Fichte idea in 
the field of philosophy that the right to contract marriage carries 
with it the right to abrogate marriage at will,” the Goethe and 
Heine attitude which would declare genius to be above the pale of 
anything like a common morality." These ideas are still definitely 
with us, and they gather strength with the passing of the years. 
What to do to combat them is a serious question. The Lutheran 
Church, busied with doctrine and organization problems, has little 
to say on the subject, certainly far less than conditions warrant. 
In the light of this obvious fact are we not bound to say, as we 
have, that she has a very definite responsibility, an unrecognized 
responsibility, and a responsibility which she has not yet accepted? 


6 Under Frederick the Great a liberal attitude toward divorce was strengthened by 
official decrees. In 1748 jurisdiction vested in consistories of ecclesiastical representa- 
tion was transferred completely to the civil courts. 

7 Fichte, Grundlage des Naturrechts, SW, III, V, p. 336. 

8 Intimate studies, modern and drawn in readable style, are: Ludwig, Goethe, The 
History of A Man (New York: 1928); Nevinson, Goethe: Man and Poet (London: 
1931) ; Browne, That Man Heine (New York: 1929). 
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For a final consideration, may we elaborate on this point just 
expressed in regard to the present attitude of the Lutheran Church 
in regard to marriage? May we do so by again attaching respon- 
sibility to the Lutheran Church, even also a measure of culpability, 
on the score that she has had a Martin Luther to give her an ex- 
ample of how to deal with such a subject as this in a frank and 
outspoken manner, but that, despite such an example, she has 
grown increasingly vague and reticent on the subject, leaving her 
people to wander about almost at will and to become the frequent 
prey of many strange and foolish theories and practices which but 
serve to lead men’s souls astray? 

Luther’s frankness in regard to marriage is, of course, gen- 
erally known and often not regarded as one of his virtues. Luther 
did not mince matters or try to soften hard reality with smooth 
and ambiguous phrases. He used words to reveal, not to conceal, 
meaning. Few who heard him mistook the idea he meant to con- 
vey. Some of his sermonic utterances would shock faint hearts 
and prudish spirits of our day. His humor was often of the Ra- 
belaisian kind, crude, rough, boisterous. His Answer to the Cele- 
brated Romanist at Leipzig,’ June 26, 1520, in which he inquires 
why, if the high-priest had a wife, the pope is not also given a 
virgin to wed, and his fervent letter’’ to Archbishop Albrecht, 
recommending marriage for the latter, must have stirred both the 
risibilities as well as the erotic imaginations of many. Luther’s 
conceptions are not always consistent, still less elegant. They 
grow out of the present situation and may not be in line with other 
principles expressed. As a rule, they are harder to formulate than 
the Catholic conceptions, but generally easier to understand. They 
lack dignity at times, but seldom authority and appeal. Luther’s 
chief merit throughout lies in his readiness to take life for what 
it is, to recognize the imperious demands of the sex-instinct, and 
to prescribe for a human nature at home in a world of reality. 


9 W. A., VI, pp. 277-3285. 
10 W. A., XVIII, pp. 402-411. 
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Luther speaks, not for fools or eunuchs or old ladies, but for men 
and women of flesh and blood and hot passions who are too honest 
with life to pretend to be other than what they know themselves 
to be. 

This frankness, this directness, all so characteristic of Lu- 
ther’s treatment, are the very elements which are often lacking in 
the treatment accorded marriage by the modern church. More 
than thirty years ago Dr. G. W. Richards” offered the Lutheran 
Church a study of marriage and divorce in which he stressed this 
fact. His words are worth remembering and repeating today. 
He said: 


Looking at the Episcopal canon in its practical features and at certain 
resolutions recently promulgated by certain Lutheran synods in regard to 
the re-marriage of divorced persons, we cannot repress the conviction that 
said canon and resolutions exhibit a lack either of insight or of courage 
or of both. Either the clergy do not see the core of the iniquity or they are 
afraid to attack it at its roots. Remarriage of divorced persons is only a 
remote phenomenon. Divorce is but an effect. The clergy have to do pri- 
marily with “the hardness of heart” out of which divorce proceeds. The 
lancet should be driven into the core. There is the place to show one’s self 
valiant. To refuse to bless the marriage of certain divorced persons is but 
to touch the evil with the tips of the fingers, and that, too, at a safe distance. 
It looks like salving the conscience for the neglect of a paramount duty. 


Dr. Richards goes on to ask some searching questions. 


How many ... have ever heard a sermon preached on the Sixth Command- 
ment, or on the divine institution of marriage, or on the indissolubility of 
the conjugal bond, or on the reciprocal duties of husbands and wives? How 
many? The writer has never heard a sermon on any of these subjects, and 
inquiry reveals the fact that very few persons have ever heard sermons 
preached on these subjects. This shows an almost criminal dereliction on the 


part of the clergy. 

If, more than thirty years ago, the Lutheran clergy were to be 
castigated for “an almost criminal dereliction,” we wonder what 
Dr. Richards would say in this day when divorce mounts steadily 
and when the pulpit still speaks on the subject with polite evasion, 
uncertainty, and abject apology? It is Dr. Richards’ contention 


11 The Lutheran Quarterly, New Series, XXXV (Jan. 1905), pp. 36-76. 
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that the church must deal with marriage more frankly, that the 
youth must be carefully instructed long before marriage itself is 
even contemplated, that the historic position of the church must be 
reformulated, restated, and then brought to the attention of all 
our people in terms not to be misconstrued or mistaken. Dr. 
Richards’ words are now left in the files of dusty theological 
libraries, but his advice is still sound and our church will be doubly 
derelict if she ever sees fit to forget or disregard them. 

It is a source of satisfaction at a time when the domestic 
problem becomes more and more acute to note that our Lutheran 
seminaries generally are realizing the need of a more intensive 
study of the social sciences and are incorporating such in their cur- 
ricula. However, what has been done is but a small part of what 
still needs to be done, since it is to our seminaries that we must 
look for best methods and for an approved technique in dealing 
with present problems. The Gospel is still the power of God unto 
salvation and there is no need to turn aside from the ancient and 
honored confidence of the church in this respect. At the same 
time, if the preacher is ignorant of social needs and of the com- 
plicated nature of the problem, with what little success is he likely 
to proclaim even a Gospel that is divine? And how will the people 
ever hear and be converted if the helper who comes to them is 
proven by his speech to be nothing but a novice, trifling with issues 
which mean little to him but which to them are important as des- 
tiny itself? 

It is a reversal not easily to be accounted for that the Lu- 
theran Church which once, in her historic leader, was most instru- 
mental in creating the social conditions out of which the present 
confusion has grown, should now, in the face of that confusion, 
be proven one of the most apathetic and disinterested groups of 
all. Some day, pray God it may not be long delayed, the Lutheran 
Church will awaken from this lethargy and with the vigor of early 
days she will give herself anew to the task of meeting this prob- 
lem. When that day comes a peculiar responsibility that is now 
hers, a long unrecognized and unaccepted responsibility, will at 
last be fulfilled. 


LEANDER S. KEYSER: AN APPRECIATION OF HIS 
LIFE AND WORK 


Bee ReACK 
Springfield, Ohio 


| 


| T the close of the seminary year, Sunday evening, May 29, 1938, there 

was held in the chapel of Hamma Divinity School a brief service of 
worship and commemoration, at which the members of the faculty unveiled 
and dedicated a bronze plaque bearing the following inscription: 


i 


ERECTED TO THE MEMORY OF 
THE REVEREND LEANDER S. Keyser, D.D. 
PROFESSOR OF SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY IQI1I-1932 
PROFESSOR EMERITUS 1932-1937 


ARDENT PREACHER OF THE WorpD oF Gop, ABLE TEACHER OF 
THEOLOGY, DEFENDER OF THE CHRISTIAN REVELATION, 
A BELOVED FRIEND AND FELLOW-WORKER 


“To LIVE IS CHRIST, TO DIE IS GAIN” 


This plaque, in the judgment of the faculty, covers the salient features 
of Dr. Keyser’s long and consecrated life in the Christian ministry. 

Born in Tuscarawas County, Ohio, March 13, 1856, the son of David 
A. and Barbara (Biddle) Keyser, he grew to manhood under wholesome 
Christian influences. He received a broad education in three institutions of 
higher learning: Ohio Northern University, which conferred upon him the 
degree of Master of Arts; Indiana University, which offered him graduate 
study; and the theological department of Wittenberg College, from which 
he was graduated in 1883 and at the same time was awarded the degree of 
Master of Arts by the collegiate department. His alma mater conferred 
upon him the honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity in 1900. 

On November 18, 1879, he was united in marriage to Miss Mary Cath- 
erine Foltz, of Elkhart, Indiana, who survives him. To this union were 
born three sons and one daughter. The daughter passed away in infancy. 


1 In this article the writer seeks to condense the materials of a series of resolutions 
and papers prepared by the members of the faculty of Hamma Divinity School in ap- 
preciation of Dr. Keyser: “As an Ardent Preacher of the Word OfaGodisDy sleaerl. 
Larimer; “A Christian Gentleman,” by B. H. Pershing; “A Churchman,” by W. D. 
Allbeck; “A Theologian,” by T. A. Kantonen. 
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One son, Captain Tedrow S. Keyser, M.D., departed this life in 1929. The 
two remaining sons are: Ort A. Keyser, of Dayton, and Dorner L. Keyser, 
of Springfield, Ohio. Surviving also are one brother, Albert Keyser, of Med- 
ford, Oregon, four granddaughters, and three great grandsons. 

Dr. Keyser passed away with triumphant faith on October 18, 1937, 
having attained the ripe age of eighty-one years. Funeral services were con- 
ducted by Professor L. H. Larimer, D.D., dean of Hamma Divinity School, 
on October 20 in the Fourth Lutheran Church of Springfield, of which Dr. 
Keyser was a devoted member. Interment was in Ferncliffe Cemetery. 

At the time of Dr, Keyser’s death, Dr. Rees Edgar Tulloss, president of 
Wittenberg College, expressed the following tribute: 

“The passing of Dr. Keyser takes from the campus of Wittenberg Col- 
lege one of our most distinguished scholars. In the matter of authorship, 
he has stood without question at the head of all those who have been con- 
nected with Wittenberg. He was the author of a total of twenty-four books 
and in addition has been a prolific writer of articles in scholarly and religious 
publications. His strong. devotion to evangelical Christianity, his valued 
service as a defender of its principles, and his deep-seated interest in the 
work of the church combined to give him a place of very large influence not 
only in his own church, but throughout Protestantism. His personal gentle- 
ness and graciousness, together with his never failing kindness and courtesy, 
made him universally beloved. A» profound scholar, a loyal Christian and 
churchman, an indefatigable worker, he has rendered inestimable service to 
the cause of conservative religion and will exercise an influence upon Chris- 
tian thought for generations to come.” 


I 
ARDENT PREACHER OF THE WorpD or Gop 


In expressing an appreciation of Dr. Keyser as a preacher of the Word, 
Dean L. H. Larimer writes, “We may consider the work of Dr. Keyser as 
primarily and continuously that of preaching. We believe that in his own 
appraisement of what he felt most deeply, and desired above all things else, 
was to be a trustworthy preacher of the Word of God, as free from human 
dilutions as possible. For some fifty-eight years he preached the Divine 
Word in its two-fold form of Law and Gospel. 

“To characterize Dr. Keyser’s preaching, we feel that the inscription 
on the memorial plaque conveys a proper estimate. He was a preacher. The 
note of heraldry was always present. He belonged to that type of preachers 
who may be described as having ‘tongues of flame’—not tongues of words, 
but of flaming thought and feeling, which soon kindled fire in the souls of 
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those who heard him. Whether the congregation was large or small, he 
always to a most remarkable degree possessed that fervent spirit, or rather he 
was possessed by it. We have too few of that sort of gifted preachers. 
The value of the imagination, poetic insight, concrete conceptions, home- 
born illustrations, and all flowing forth from a volcanic heat, should not be 
overlooked in this day when people are asking for preachers to quicken their 
souls rather than to discuss subjects. 

“Not only did our friends have passion, a passion for souls, but above 
all a passion for the Word of God. All who ever heard him felt that. That 
Word for him was embodied in Christ and the Scriptures, and he knew 
nothing else for preaching themes. What great sermons he preached on 
such texts as “Ye must be born again,’ ‘Great is the mystery of godliness,’ 
‘Other foundation can no man lay than that is laid which is Jesus Christ!’ 
People will long remember those sermons, and scores of other sermons, all of 
them deeply rooted in Scripture as a whole. He was ‘mighty in the 
Scriptures.’ ” 

Prior to his entrance upon.his teaching career, Dr. Keyser served the 
following pastorates: La Grange, Indiana, 1879-1881; Elkhart, Indiana, 
1883-1889; Springfield, Ohio (the Third Lutheran Church, of which he was 
made pastor emeritus in 1936), 1889-1895; Atchinson, Kansas, 1897-1903; 
and Dover, Ohio, 1903-1911. From 1895 to 1897 he was engaged in edi- 
torial work in Dayton, Ohio. 

But Dr. Keyser did not cease preaching when he became a professor of 
theology. He continued, as opportunity provided, to give himself unre- 
servedly to the proclamation of the Word. As Dean Larimer further remarks, 
“The driving spirit of preaching pushed him on to accept every call and in- 
vitation, enduring travel, apparently without weariness, so buoyant was the 
spirit within him, until, within a few months of the end, he had to yield to 
the weakness of the body. But as long as there was strength in his limbs 
and in his voice, he used it for the glory of God, and the spiritualization of 
human life, in the preaching of the Word which to him as to one of old 
was ‘more precious than gold, yea, than much fine gold, and sweeter also than 
honey and the honey-comb.’ Generations of students, his colleagues in the 
faculty, and the church of his membership and love, and the whole church 
of believers everywhere, may well cherish the memory of such devotion, and 
give themselves anew to a like example.” 


II 
A SKILLED TEACHER 


In the estimation of all his students Dr. Keyser was “kind to everybody, 
a skilled teacher” (II Tim. 2:24, Moffatt). He bore the characteristics of a 
skilled teacher, one of which is clarity of thought and expression. To his 
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classroom in college and seminary he brought an alert, analytical mind. He 
saw truth clearly, systematized it carefully, and taught it convincingly. Al- 
though a man of profound faith in the mysteries of the Christian revelation, 
he nevertheless sought always to apply the rational test to the problems of 
faith. For him Christianity left nothing vague: it was preéminently reason- 
able. Accordingly, he reasoned out all of the doctrines of the Christian 
system from the standpoint of Holy Scripture, and set them forth logically to 
his students who learned increasingly to appreciate the quality of his in- 
tellectual and spiritual experience. His approach was not so much the his- 
torical and sociological as the objective doctrinal and apologetic. Hence his 
interest was not in synchronizing social patterns, but in systematizing the doc- 
trines crystalized in Scripture and Christian history. His theological out- 
lines were simple, clear, and complete. He was ready. always to give an 
answer to every man that asked him a reason of the hope that was in him 
with meekness and fear (I Pet. 3:15). Since his was the pen of a ready 
writer, he prepared his own textbooks for practically all of the courses which 
he taught. Many are the ministers and other Christian workers who have used 
and who still employ with inspiration and profit the books which he designed 
for the classroom, as well as those of a more homiletic nature. So clear and 
conservative were his textbooks that they found a ready place in the class- 
rooms and libraries of many Christian institutions, not only of his own, but 
also of other denominations. A number of them passed through several 
editions. He was a great lover of books, and through the years built up a 
large library which he left as a very valuable legacy to the institution which 
he loved and served. 

As a skilled teacher Dr. Keyser possessed also rare powers of imagina- 
tion, with which he was able to make vivid to his students what otherwise 
might seem to be dry doctrines. Who among his former students does not 
recall his stirring discourses on such themes as the rarified ethereal substance 
of which man’s body is composed, or the bearing of the Bible on certain 
scientific questions, or the vivid realities of the life after death? If, as Haw- 
thorne once suggested, “imagination is one of the truest conditions of com- 
munion with heaven,” Dr. Keyser not only held such sweet communion, but 
he also helped many souls to look confidently toward the eternal verities of 
the life to come, into which he departed, with the triumphant faith that so 
beautifully characterized his life and teaching. 


Although richly endowed with powers of reason and understanding and 
well equipped through wide reading and observation, Dr. Keyser always kept 
a modest mind. His boast was ever in the Bible and the blood of the Cross 
therein set forth. As for himself, he was “a sinner, saved by grace.” In 
his teaching he coveted for others the same simple faith which brought such 
rejoicing to his own heart. However widely some men may have differed 
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from him on such themes as the Word of God, revelation and inspiration, 
election and conversion, and evolution, they were constrained to pay him 
profound respect for the breadth of his philosophical understanding, the 
simplicity of his faith, and the humility of his heart. “The deepest culture,” 
he once wrote, “is that which is able to take the profound subjects of the 
Gospel and make them luminous and transparent” (4 System of Christian 
Ethics, p. 381). His very life became luminous through the light of the 
Gospel he professed. 

Through a long period of service, from 1911 to 1932, Dr. Keyser wielded 
a benign influence upon the campus and in the classrooms of Wittenberg Col- 
lege and Hamma Divinity School, not to speak of his service to such an 
institution as Winona Summer School of Theology, in which he taught many 
terms, and of his wider influence throughout the land. All who knew him 
regarded him affectionately as a Christian teacher who was “kind to every- 
body.” Truly, his works shall follow after him! 


III 
A CHRISTIAN GENTLEMAN 


In commenting on the personal qualities of Dr. Keyser outside the 
pulpit and classroom, Dr. B. H. Pershing writes, ““The Christian graces find 
expression in personality. It is in living men and women that what is other- 
wise abstract and theoretical becomes tangible and practical. There are those 
rare saints in Christ in whom this becomes true in an unusual degree. Such 
a man was Dr. Keyser. 

“The birthplace of Dr. Keyser was only a few miles from the boyhood 
home of the writer. Although Dr. Keyser had entered on the work of an 
active pastor in distant fields, he was still remembered and spoken of in terms 
of the highest appreciation. That community continued to rejoice in him as 
one of its choice contributions to the Christian church. Nor did Dr. Keyser 
ever forget these scenes of his youth as he rose to international eminence. 
Only a few months before his death he was privileged to visit the old home 
site and meet some of his boyhood companions. With the humility of the 
great scholar, he mingled with them as in the days of his youth. In this he 
reflected the humbleness of those who have truly attained in Christ Jesus. 

“In the years that followed it was our good fortune to associate with 
him as teacher, fellow Christian worker, and, finally, as colleague in Hamma 
Divinity School. What a contribution one received from this unostentatious 
but expansive personality! How sensitive was he lest he should do an injury 
to any one! How conscientious was he that not one word should pass from 
his lips that was unbecoming a man who had dedicated himself to the Chris- 
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tian ministry! How anxious he was that no deed of his should cast reproach 
on the Christian church! To a degree possible to few men he lived up to 
these ideals. Yet not one iota of credit would he have claimed for himself. 
Here was a disciple of the Master who in all sincerity would testify that his 
sufficiency was of God. More than he realized it, his life itself was an 
apology for Christianity as strong as any volume he ever penned, valuable 
as these were. What a joy the living of such a life was to him! No one 
could associate with him without discovering that the Christian way is the 
most attractive and delightful life. 

“Naturally such a personality was a most sympathetic one. Feeling as he 
did that his own salvation came entirely from the sympathy of God with 
erring humanity, he was sympathetic with his fellowmen in their weakness, 
their foibles, their failures, and their sins. The judgment of others he left 
with God. It was his ‘duty to say the good that could always be found in 
the worst of men. He loved his fellowmen because the Master had loved 
them. One could not conceive of Dr. Keyser hating any one, treasuring a 
revenge that would be meted out if the occasion presented itself, or seeking 
to use another to advance his own interests under the guise of friendship. 
This gave to his counsel that disinterested tone that made it so desirable and 
valuable. 

“The field of Christian service in which he was especially interested 
was that of the defense of Christian revelation. This led him into many con- 
troversies. He had many opponents who often attacked him in an unkind 
manner. In turn he struck hammer blows that fell with telling effect. Yet all 
was done in the most kindly spirit. It was not controversy for its own sake, 
but a service that he was called on to render out of loyalty to Christian truth, 
which ever needs such redoubtable champions. 

“One cannot omit a reference to the great love that Dr. Keyser had for 
all things that God has made. The great out-of-doors was always a delight 
to him. Especially was this true of the birds that were so intimately known 
by him. This love for God’s feathered songsters helped to make him the 
lovable character he was. Such a character grows only through intimate con- 
tact with both God’s Word and God's works. 


“Humility, sincerity, consideration for others, sympathy, consecration, 


courage, these combined to make Dr. Keyser a personality whom to know 
was to love. Of a truth here was a Christian gentleman.” 


IV 
A CHURCHMAN 


In a brief estimate of Dr. Keyser’s service to the Christian church Dr. 
J. L. Neve writes, “Dr. Keyser was a man of deep sincerity, an ‘Israelite in 
whom there was no guile,’ as Jesus said of Nathaniel. I enjoyed to speak 
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with him on matters of theology and on the church. He shared his wide 
knowledge with us so freely. I need not speak of his significance for the 
church at large. There are so very, very many in all parts of the country, 
in and outside of the Lutheran Church, to whom he was a literal symbol of 
faithfulness in contending for the Christian faith. May the Lord grant us 
to see what he sees!” 


Writing more at length on the influence of Dr. Keyser in the church, Dr. 
W. D. Allbeck declares that “Dr. Keyser will be thought of and remembered 
primarily as one concerned with the doctrines and thought of the church; for 
he was pre-eminently an apologete. Any estimate of him, however, that stops 
there must be regarded as failing to review the many-sided phases of his re- 
markable career. Particularly would this be so if there were overlooked his 
interest and activity in the corporate life of the church whose faith he set 
himself to fortify. For it was a matter of deep concern to him that the prac- 
tice and program of his beloved Lutheran Church should be consistent with 
and grow out of her theological viewpoint. 


“Theology was for him no speculative abstraction, but the articulate 
conviction of the church. Nor was it to be confined in the isolation-ward of 
divinity class rooms, but it was to be associated in comradeship with practical 
projects. The local congregation found Dr. Keyser deeply interested in and 
consistently loyal to the church’s program both as it concerned the affairs of 
the parish and those of world-wide scope. In the synod his advice was 
_ yalued, not only on the convention floor, but also in prominent synodical com- 
mittees. By no means the least of his interests was his concern with the 
progress of the whole church. Of the many instances in which he was able 
to render distinguished service to his church, there was none the memory of 
which seemed to give him so much satisfaction as that which aided in creating 
a better understanding between the General Council and the General Synod. 
This incident deserves recounting. 


“Dr. Keyser had been sent as a fraternal delegate of the General Synod 
to the convention of the General Council meeting in 1907 in Buffalo, N. Y. 
In the consideration of a proposal to send a General Council representative to 
the next convention of the General Synod, certain questions were raised con- 
cerning ambiguities in the doctrinal basis of the General Synod. These 
questions, embodied in a specific document, were presented before that body 
at its next convention. A series of declarations pertinent to the points raised, 
and formulated by Dr. Keyser with the advice and assistance of the faculty 
of the Wittenberg Seminary, were adopted by the General Synod in conven- 
tion at Richmond, Ind., becoming known therefore as the “Richniond Resolu- 
tions.” It was the purpose of their author to demonstrate by official action 
that the Lutheranism of the General Synod of that day was above suspicion, 
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and that there were no doctrinal hindrances to fraternal relationships, and 
ultimately to merger, with the General Council. 

“The service which Dr. Keyser was privileged to render the cause of 
Lutheran union in this country is but one evidence of the churchmanship of 
this renowned theologian. Other evidences may be noted in the various serv- 
ices he gave as a member of important committees in his synod and the 
church at large. His longest record was as a member of the Committee on 
Moral and Social Welfare of the United Lutheran Church. The record also 
includes the fact that for two years he was president of the East Ohio Synod. 
The list of his official activities is too long to be included here. It is suffi- 
cient to say that the impressive record of his participation in the program of 
the church indicates his eminent service as a churchman, and in this sphere 
of his life’s activity he will not soon be forgotten. The generation to which 
he belonged will remember him vividly as a writer and editor in the front 
rank of those contending for thoroughly Lutheran doctrinal positions to be 
espoused by the General Synod. An adequate estimate of this part of his 
career, however, must await a careful historical study of his writings in that 
period of conflict.” 


V 
A THEOLOGIAN 


Dr. T. A. Kantonen, successor to Dr. Keyser in the chair of Systematic 
Theology in Hamma Divinity School, describes the theological position of his 
esteemed predecessor as follows: 

“From the point of view of theological method, the distinguishing mark 
of Dr. Keyser’s work is the rationality of his approach. His thought may 
perhaps be best described as Scriptural rationalism. He believed that the Bible 
as the inerrant Word of God is the source of all truth, scientific and philo- 
sophical as well as religious and ethical. But he also believed that this posi- 
tion can be rationally vindicated. The Bible establishes its truthfulness by 
its reasonableness : it actually lights our way and solves our most crucial prob- 
lems, the problems of origin, of purpose, and of destiny. The task of the 
theologian, therefore, is to be a Christian logician who by using the God- 
given faculty of reason removes the intellectual difficulties that prevent men 
from believing in Christ and the Bible. With the orthodoxists of the seven- 
teenth century Dr. Keyser believed that the content of the Christian faith can 
be defined and codified into an intellectually persuasive system. While he 
did not publish any complete system of dogmatics, he did construct a ‘system 
of Christian evidence,’ a ‘system of natural theism,’ and a ‘system of Christian 
ethics,’ and drafted a ‘philosophy of Christianity.’ The title of his last book 
is indicative of his basis interest: A Reasonable Faith. 

“Dr. Keyser’s method is thus sharply different from the prevailing Scrip- 
tural and supernaturalistic theology as represented, for example, by Barth, 
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In fact, his thinking often bears striking resemblance to that of Descartes 
whom Barth vehemently attacks. Like Descartes, Dr. Keyser rests his case 
ultimately upon certain axiomatic rational principles which are self-evident 
and self-validating. One of these is the Neo-platonic contention that there 
must be as much reality in the cause as in the effect. Another is the dictum 
‘Ex mhilo mhil fit, of which Dr. Keyser writes, ‘This hoary Latin adage will 
not down. It lies in the very grain of human thought. It is an axiom whose 
statement constitutes its own proof. It is as clear and ineffaceable as that a 
straight line is the shortest distance between two points’ (A Reasonable Faith, 
1933, p. 104). 

“Such principles of reason served Dr. Keyser well in that field of theo- 
logical science which he chose to cultivate most thoroughly and in which he 
became an acknowledged master: apologetics. In his conflict with the 
modernists and the evolutionists he took the stand: ‘If the opponents insist 
on remaining in the field of reason, let us meet them on their own field, meas- 
ure swords with them, and thus prove that we can overmatch them on their 
own arena and with their own chosen weapons’ (op. cit., p. 25). But he did 
not hesitate to use this same method even when dealing with the central themes 
of dogmatics proper. He lectured on “Trinity a Reasonable Doctrine,’ draw- 
ing analogies from mathematics, physics, and psychology. 

“Dr. Keyser’s pragmatic Scriptural rationalism led him also to explore 
the principles of Christian ethics and psychology. Holding that the ethical 
is an essential strand in the fabric of faith, he sought to point out that 
wickedness and Christianity are mutually exclusive terms. He thus furnishes 
a wholesome antidote to the antinomianism which is subtly implicit in much 
of the current transcendental and eschatological thought in ethics. In 
psychology he champions the cause of dualism, with a special interest in the 
mind as a ‘substance’ in its own right. 

“There is no great difficulty in determining Dr. Keyser’s position in 
Theology. He belongs in the tradition of Chemnitz, Gerhard, and Quenstedt, 
of Dorner and Philippi, of C. P. Krauth and H. E. Jacobs. He was an 
orthodox Lutheran who believed that the cause of orthodoxy can be most 
effectively advanced today through fundamentalism. He was an apologist 
following in the steps of Robertson and Orr, of Sheldon and Warfield. He 
had zeal for the faith and sought honestly to make it a zeal according to 
knowledge. His personality and his pen alike bore witness to the ‘sweet 
reasonableness of the Gospel.’ ” 

It is thus with deep appreciation of the richness of his Christian experi- 
ence, the breadth of his scholarship, the winsomeness of his personality, and 
the faithfulness of his service to the seminary and the church that the mem- 
bers of the faculty join with a wide circle of parishioners, students, and 
friends in cherishing the memory of this noble Christian gentleman. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 


The following is a list of the more important religious books which Dr. 
Keyser published, with the date of their publication: 

The Only Way Out, 1888; revised edition, 1906. 

The Rational Test, 1908. 

A System of Christian Ethics, 1913. 

Theological Outlines and Theses, 1915. 

A System of Natural Theism, second edition. 1922. 

A System of General Ethics, fourth edition, 1934. 

In the Redeemer’s Footsteps, two vols., 1919. 

In the Apostles’ Footsteps, two vols., 1920. 

Contending for the Faith, 1921. 

A System of Christian Evidence, 1922; sixth edition, 1935. 

Man’s First Disobedience, 1924. 

The Doctrines of Modernism, 1925. 

The Problem of Origins, 1926. 

The Conflict of Fundamentalism and Modernism, 1926. 

A Manual of Christian Ethics, 1926. 

A Handbook of Christian Psychology, 1928. 

The Philosophy of Christianity, 1928. 

A Reasonable Faith, 1933. 

Dr. Keyser published, in addition to the above list of books, a number of 
volumes of nature studies which have been widely used as standard works. 
In the interest of students who desire to refer to these writings, a list is here 
appended : 

Birddom, 1892. 

In Bird Land, 1894. 

News from the Birds, 1898. 

Babby Redstart and Other Bird Stories, 1901. 

Birds of the Rockies, 1902. 

Our Bird Comrades, 1907, 
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NOTES AND STUDIES 
THE GREAT CONFLICT OF GOOD AND EVIL 


HAROLD L. CREAGER 
Waterloo, Ontario 


| ae Old Testament exhibits a spiritual life process. That is, we see there 
not mere historical records nor mere teachings about religion. We see 
a vital and active relationship between God and man, a grippingly real prog- 
ress through tremendous difficulties toward remarkable achievements, an out- 
working of deep truths and deep values in life; we see God working in man 
and with man, in order that the divine goals for life might increasingly be 
realized and accomplished. We see a life process that is definitely spiritual 
in its most significant qualities, and a spiritual process taking place in the very 
fabric of life, and a spiritual life that is in glorious process of fulfillment. 
This spiritual life process is an abiding value in the Old Testament. 

That, of course, is in a sense quite commonplace. And yet perhaps it is 
not so generally appreciated as it might be. The reason is that the Old Testa- 
ment is not so well known and so much studied as it ought to be. It is to be 
hoped that both pastors and laymen may be inspired to a greater interest in 
this important part of God’s revelation to man. The fact is that the more we 
know about the Old Testament the more thrilling we find it to be. Modern 
research into the actual conditions of this spiritual life process has added more 
freshness and richness and vitality and significance to it. And at the same 
time we are more and more appreciating the timeless quality of the essential 
truths of the Old Testament in relation to all human life, and seeing how 
constantly applicable its divine message is to present-day conditions and needs. 

In the third chapter of Genesis we find a remarkable word picture of 
the coming of sin into the world. In vivid symbolism the moral and 
spiritual departure of man from God is presented. Just one verse in this 
narrative is the object of consideration now. It is the declaration by Jehovah 
to the serpent: “I will put enmity between thee and the woman, and between 
thy seed and her seed ; he shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise his heel.” 

In seeking to interpret this, the first necessity is to identify the meaning 
of the seed of the serpent and the seed of the woman. This verse has many 
times been popularly applied to the person and work of Christ. And it must 
be stated at once that there is a true sense in which it may be so applied, as 
will be made more fully evident later; but it must be clearly recognized that 
that is not the primary meaning. For the fact is that the word “seed” is 
regularly used in the Old Testament as a collective term and not as an in- 
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dividual one. In the more than one hundred instances where seed indicates 
descendants, it is almost uniformly a general word for offspring or progeny, 
being used only twice for a single child. The seed of the woman is therefore 
quite obviously the human race as a whole. We must not let ourselves be 
misled by the subsequent pronouns “he” and “his” ; they likewise refer collec- 
tively to the progeny. The whole expression is approximately the same as 
our phrase “the children of men.” 

And what is the seed of the serpent? In the primitive story the serpent 
was apparently conceived as a literal physical creature—it was not until about 
fifty years before Christ that it was first identified with the “devil” (Wisdom 
of Solomon, 2:24). But obviously it stood as a symbol of the principle of 
evil; hence the seed or offspring of this is the whole noxious brood of influ- 
ences that tend toward evil. In this verse, therefore, is drawn the battle-line 
of the powers of wickedness against humanity. What is here contemplated 
is the great conflict between good and evil. 

This stupendous struggle is one of the most significant features of 
human history. The enmity of which God speaks is an active hostility. It 
is not a mere superficial disagreement or breach of harmony; but it is a deep 
and radical opposition. There is an irreconcilable antagonism. That which 
is evil is evil, and is always bitterly and hatefully hostile to all that is good. 
In their very natures, evil and good are essentially contradictory; there can 
be no peace between them, no compromise, no armistice even. The struggle 
is unrelenting. If there is any good in man, the forces of evil strive to destroy 
it; if there is any possibility of man becoming good, they seek to prevent it. 
Throughout all of human history this conflict has been continuous. We see 
it in the struggles of conscience in the individual, in the efforts of man’s 
lower impulses to gain the ascendency over his higher nature ; in the malicious- 
ness and falsehoods that paralyze the soul and wreck the relations to fellow- 
men; in the organized iniquities of human society; in the constant tension 
and strain that is so characteristic of the moral atmosphere in which we all live. 

Nor is this struggle one-sided. There is resistance by the better elements 
of humanity against the evil, and there are counter-attacks upon it. And it 
is definitely to be recognized that this is what is divinely purposed. God said 


that He would put the enmity between them, that He would establish the 


antagonism, This does not mean that God intended the assaults of evil to be 
made upon man. But when once the battle had been opened, and the integrity 
of the human soul and its relation to God had been attacked, then there could 
be no failure to join the issue. Then the struggle against evil was ordained— 
unrelenting and uncompromising. 

Now, if that is true, then there is also another truth that follows imme- 
diately in connection with it: this is not merely man’s fight, but it is God’s 
fight. The scope of the great conflict includes not only all of earth but heaven 
as well. The God who ordains and proclaims the struggle is not indifferent 
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to it. Nor does He merely sit as umpire over it. On the contrary, He is an 
active participant in it. It is a conflict which is according to divine will, and 
in which divine interest and sympathetic co-operation are constantly alive. 
This fact is unquestionably the most important element in the whole situa- 
tion. But before considering its implications further, we can profitably pause 


to note some additional special points in the nature of the conflict and its 
effect on man. 


“Thou shalt bruise his heel,’ God said, describing what the evil brood 
would do to mankind. This perhaps suggests the insidious and treacherous 
attacks made by evil. It lurks by the wayside, it lies concealed in speciously 
attractive situations, it strikes from behind. The serpent is an appropriate 
symbol for temptation to evil, not only on account of its reputation for cun- 
ning but also on account of its treacherousness. More positively, when it 
strikes, it bruises. Its attacks cause real suffering—both physical and spirit- 
ual—to mankind. Sickness of body, anguish of soul, distress of spirit, 
unnumbered afflictions of life are the results of sin. It strikes hard, and 
the bruises it inflicts on the life of the children of men are deep and severely 
painful. Moreover, it is evident that the progress of mankind is greatly 
hampered. The heel is hurt, and man goes only limpingly, hindered by the 
injurious effects of evil. Sadly crippled, he is scarcely, if at all, able to walk 
on the upward way. The more the consequences of evil are studied, the more 
terrible they appear. We cannot even fully comprehend how thoroughly the 
wounds received in this great conflict have prevented man’s proper develop- 
ment; for we can scarcely form any picture in our imagination of what life 
would have been like without this terrible curse upon it. 


So much then for the nature of the conflict. What is the course of it? 
Not only is it found through all of human history, but in a very special way 
it is found in the history of the people of Israel and reflected in the Scrip- 
tures of the Old and New Testaments. The course of Old Testament history 
exhibits a series of episodes in this great conflict—episodes which are, of 
course, organic parts of one whole process. That is, we see not merely 
a spiritual process there, but also a militant process in their life. In the 
pages of the Old Testament the very focal center of the struggle during 
those ages is crystalized. This, it seems to me, is a very fruitful point of 
view from which to consider the Old Testament. 

In applying this, we must always remember that while human agents 
are carrying out the immediate activities of the strife, it is the plan and 
power of God behind them that direct their efforts and enable them to achieve 
results. It is God’s fight as well as man’s. Sometimes the struggle is on 
purely religious grounds, sometimes on moral issues, sometimes on a more 
material level, sometimes on all three. Mankind had scarcely begun when 
the spirit of envy caused the murder of a righteous and pious man; the grim 
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story of Cain and Abel, standing at the very threshold of human history, 
symbolizes the titanic struggle that continues with uninterrupted vigor and 
virulence. Then in the dim shadows of those early ages towers the figure 
of Noah, holding fast to the faith in the face of overwhelming odds. The 
noble personality of Abraham becomes the starting point for a new campaign 
in the divine strategy, which should prove to be of significant value to all the 
races of mankind. Sinai offers a scene of dramatic contrasts—at the very 
time that the reinforcements of higher knowledge of God and finer standards 
of conduct are being brought to man, the powers of evil take quick advantage 
of an opportunity to gain at least a temporary triumph as the deluded multi- 
tudes deliriously surround the golden calf. 


During the generations of national history in Canaan, under judges and 
kings, the battle line sways back and forth. Sometimes injustices, immorali- 
ties, cruelties, corruptions, and apostasies from the faith prevail so fully that 
they seem about to destroy the people and the very work of God. Yet the 
Spirit of God and the saints of God never give up. An Elijah may feel that 
all his comrades in the army of the Lord have deserted; yet, in spite of his 
loneliness, he hurls defiance at the priests of Baal in the Name of the Eternal 
God. The struggle against that particular unspiritual and licentious form 
of worship lasted many generations, but finally it was driven out. In fight- 
ing this and other evils, the succession of prophets exhibit a peculiarly inter- 
esting phase of the strife. In their own persons they felt the bitterness of 
the foe when persecutors laid violent hands on them. And these men, in- 
spired by great spiritual visions and devoted to great moral ideals, constitute 
one of the most significant factors in the ceaseless divine struggle to beat 
down evil and to lift the hearts and lives of the people to higher levels. In 
the Psalms, also, are found many echoes of the great conflict; the enemies 
who are complained of so frequently are in very many instances the foes of 
the true religion who by derision or persecution or both were hampering the 
progress of God’s truth and righteousness. In every phase of the life and 
religion of Israel we see evidences of this great conflict. 


So one increasing purpose runs through all the varied career of the 
Hebrew nation. It is not a history without meaning. It is the central 
campaign in that era of the great conflict. All over the world there were at 
least some individuals who strove to establish truth and righteousness, or a rela- 
tively advanced degree of them, in place of error and iniquity. But in the 
tiny land of Canaan the major battle was waged. The people of God were 
sorely bruised by the vicious blows inflicted by the brood of the serpent. 
But constantly the power of God working in consecrated men dealt blow 
for blow. Gradually the forces of evil were pushed back, purer conceptions 
of truth were wrought out, and nobler standards of conduct were established. 
Most of the individual incidents in the Old Testament find their definite 
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place in this great conflict—either as occasions of partial victory for one side 
or the other, or as preparations for future operations and achievements in 
it. Truly it is a thrilling and inspiring record! 

It is obvious, however, that the Old Testament does not bring the conflict 
to a final conclusion. The question constantly obtrudes itself: What will the 
ultimate outcome be? To seek an answer to that we must go back to our 
Bibles again. The statement around which we are organizing these remarks 
is not only a declaration; it is also a prediction. It not only proclaims the 
warfare; it promises the victory. God states what the seed of the serpent 
will do, but He also declares what the seed of the woman will do. And 
this statement is far more drastic than the other. Bruising on the heel, as 
we have seen, envisages a very serious situation, fraught with great harm. 
But bruising on the head would seem to indicate definitely that the death- 
blow shall be dealt to the forces of evil. Nothing less than this can be 
intended. 


Such an assurance is a great source of confidence and comfort to the 
servants of God. There are times when the tide of battle seems to flow 
strongly against us—when iniquity is triumphant, wickedness is rampant, the 
forces of sin are impregnable, the power of faith is weak, the perversions of 
truth and the prejudices against it (even by its professed friends) are in the 
ascendancy, and the whole welfare of human personality is ruthlessly trampled 
upon by the strong and the greedy. But still we cling to the sure hope that 
eventually the whole brood of iniquity shall be completely crushed. 


Is this a reasonable hope? The oracle we are studying may be rather 
cryptic, and its meaning not so immediately self-evident as might be desired. 
But this seems quite surely to be the right interpretation. This word of God 
is a firm basis for our faith. Moreover, the persistence of the forces of 
right through the ages, in the face of almost insuperable opposition, and the 
steady if slow advances made by them, add a real degree of support to the 
expectation of final victory. 

But the real center of our faith in this, as in everything, lies in Jesus 
Christ. We cannot think of the great conflict between good and evil and 
leave Him out. In fact, it reaches its culmination in Him. Of all the many 
persons who have taken part in it, He is the supremely important One. 
Human beings have occupied places of some importance in the struggle, but 
He constitutes the really decisive factor. In this sense, then, we have here 
a true Messianic prophecy. It portrays a process in human history, which is 
at the same time supra-human. All the resources of the best of mankind go 
into the mighty struggle to overthrow evil—but the task 1s impossible for 
human strength. Nevertheless, God promises victory, and He also promises 
a Victor. Christ is the One who overcomes the worid. God provides the 
mighty Saviour who by His divine presence and power and sacrifice could 
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Himself conquer sin and become the invincible Leader of all the hosts of 
righteousness. Jesus Christ is the true Conquering Hero, the one Power of 
outstanding significance in accomplishing the defeat of evil and the triumph 
of good. Unquestionably we have here the first note of the Gospel. 

The process of conflict which we observed all through the Old Testa- 
ment, therefore, continues into the New. The climax is reached when the 
Son of God is crucified and then raised from the dead. That is the turning- 
point of the whole conflict. Thereafter the forces of evil, though still fight- 
ing stubbornly, are waging a losing battle. Their cause is lost; and it shall 
be only a matter of time until they are completely subdued. Wéth head 
crushed, the serpent may still writhe; but it is his death struggle. The power 
of God is triumphant! ; 

Through the New Testament, then, and through the history of the 
Christian church, the conflict has of course continued to rage. The complete 
fulfillment of the victory essentially won by Christ is a long, hard process. 
It has continued to challenge and absorb the full energies of the people of 
God. It is a notable fact, indeed, that only in Christian times has the conflict 
been recognized in its full depth and intensity. The Old Testament saints 
took part manfully in the struggle, but without fully comprehending the stu- 
pendous extent and significance of it. It seems strange to us, for instance, 
that this whole incident of the Fall, which has bulked so large in Christian 
thought, plays no explicit part in the rest of the Old Testament; it is never 
directly mentioned, and the only faint reminiscences of it are a few uses of 
the name Eden as a simile of fertility, and one uncertain allusion to the effort 
of Adam to evade guilt (Job. 31:33; but the margin of RV is probably more 
correct in rendering “after the manner of men”). The Old Testament heroes 
wrestled valiantly with the existing concrete actualities of evil, experiencing 
its terrible power and observing its wide extent, but they did not recognize 
(or at least express) either the ultimate nature of evil itself or the universal 
scope of the warfare in which they were taking a leading part. They fought 
evils, but did not philosophize about evil and its source. But in connection 
with the Christ the full extent of the powers of evil—both in the abysmal 
depths of their malevolence and in the appalling frightfulness of their malefi- 
cence—became manifest; and at the same time, of course, the fullness of the 
gracious and conquering power of God was revealed. Since then we have 
been keenly conscious of the real nature and profound character of the con- 
flict, especially as it takes place within the heart of man himself. 


So it is still our battle. God calls us today, as He has always called His 
people, to fight and crush the evil. Each one can do his part, by the grace of 


God. To some of us the part to be done lies in the comparative seclusion of — 


the classroom and study, helping to equip others with weapons which they 
may use in more active exertions. Some have the responsible leadership of 
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associated groups in congregation and community—pastors and influential 
laymen upon whom rests the administering and directing of local sections of 
the great conflict. Many more occupy less prominent places, soldiers in the 
ranks who as individuals and united groups attack both personal and social 
evils and build up righteousness. And all alike confront the struggle per- 
sonally when temptations assail their individual lives and when opportunities 
for exerting the influence of Christian character lie before them. 

I want to sound the call of God to each one of us to take our part in this 
great conflict, and to enter into it strenuously. This is not merely an abstract 
discussion of theory and interpretation and doctrine. It is an intensely prac- 
tical matter. The welfare of individual lives and souls, the progress of the 
Kingdom of God, and the fulfillment of the great divine purpose, depend on 
what we who are Christian disciples do. The seed of the serpent shall be 
crushed. In proportion as we work with God to that end, and let His Spirit 
work in and through us, that victory shall be fully and finally accomplished. 

And only so, of course, can the great spiritual life process that has moved 
through all the history of revelation come to the fulfillment of its glorious 
goal in the Kingdom of God. Then shall the warfare be completed, and 
ultimately the reign of Peace shall be established securely. The Christ who 
died in this terrible conflict, but rose again triumphant, is marching on, lead- 
ing the fight against all evil. Let us follow Him—the victory is sure! 


CLASSICAL QUOTATIONS AND ALLUSIONS OF ST. PAUL 


ROBERT C. HORN 
Allentown, Pennsylvania 


OR a long time we have been familiar with three quotations from Greek 
authors made by St. Paul in his Epistles and the address to the Athenians 
on Mars’ Hill. In I Corinthians 15, 33 we read: “Evil communications cor- 
rupt good manners,” or (better) “Evil associations corrupt good morals.” 
This is found in the Thais of Menander, a comic poet of about 300 B. C., 
though Menander may have taken it from a lost play of the famous tragic 
poet Euripides. It is to be noticed that St. Paul does not quote the line in 
metrical form, if we are to trust the manuscripts; for the old manuscripts 
(Aleph, ABDEFG) do not indicate the possible elision. Another well known 
quotation is found in Titus 1, 12: “The Cretans are always liars, evil beasts, 
slow bellies.” The original of this is in a poem of Epimenides of Crete, who 
lived in the sixth century B. C. The third instance is found in Acts 17, 28: 
tou gar kai genos esmen, “for we are also His offspring.” Aratus, who wrote 
his Phaenomena about 270 B. C., wrote at the beginning of this poem: tou 
gar kai genos esmen. Cleanthes, the Stoic philosopher of about the same time, 
wrote in his beautiful Hymn to Zeus: ek sou genos esmen. 
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It will be evident that in this paper I accept the Pauline authorship of the 
Pastoral Epistles. I am convinced also of Luke’s general accuracy and care 
as an author; I believe he would show these qualities also in reporting the 
speeches of Paul in the Acts. Particularly in the effective speech of Paul on 
Mars’ Hill, the sentiments and quotations are so natural for a speaker ad- 
dressing philosophers that I must accept them as Paul’s own words. Again, 
in the account of Paul’s conversion, the original account must have come from 
him; and I believe that Luke carefully recorded the event in the words in 
which it was given to him. St. Paul and St. Luke seem to me to talk quite 
differently. : 

Dean Farrar in Excursus III’ in his Life and Work of St. Paul con- 
sidered these quotations and the inferences to be drawn from them; and it is 
from this discussion that I have taken the title for the present essay. His 
conclusion is that these furnish little proof of “anything more than the most 
superficial acquaintance with Greek writers.’’® In another place in this highly 
esteemed book he says: “I may sum up the conclusion of these essays by 
stating that St. Paul had but a slight acquaintance with Greek literature, but 
that he had very probably attended some elementary classes in Tarsus, in 
which he had gained a tincture of Greek rhetoric, and possibly even of Stoic 
principles.’’* 

The quotation about the Cretans, whose reputation in antiquity seems to 
have been bad, is from the second line of Epimenides’ poem Minos, in which 
Minos addresses a song of praise to his father Zeus :* 


A tomb for thee, O Holy and High, have fashioned 
The Cretans, liars always, evil beasts, idle bellies. 

But thou diest not; ever thou livest and standest firm; 
For in thee we live and move and have our being. 


A part of the quotation is found also in Callimachus’ Hymn to Zeus 
(about 270 B. C.): “The Cretans are always liars; for indeed, O king, the 
Cretans constructed a tomb for thee.”® This is the complete passage as it is 
found translated in Ramsay’s Asianic Elements:® “They say that thou, O 
Zeus, wast born in (Cretan) Ida’s mountains, and that thou wast born in 
Arcadia. Which, O Father, spoke falsely? The Cretans are always liars: 


1 F, W. Farrar, Life and Work of St. Paul (1880), Excursus III, “The Classic 
Quotations and Allusions of St. Paul.” 

2 Ib., p. 696. 

3 Ib., p. 23, footnote. 

4 W.M. Ramsay, Teaching of Paul in Terms of the Present Day, Ch. XLVII. See 
also W. M. Ramsay, Asianic Elements in Greek Civilization, Ch. III, “Epimenides.” 

5 Alfred Korte, Hellenistic Poetry, English translation by Jacob Hammer and Moses 
Hadas (Columbia Univ. Press: 1929), p. 102, See also Callimachus and Lycophron, 
trans. by A. W. Mair, Loeb Classical Library. 

6 Asianic Elements, p. 36. 
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and this we know, for thy tomb, O King, the Cretans fashioned; but thou 
didst not die, for thou existest always.” 

The last line of the quotation from Epimenides is evidently quoted by St. 
Paul in his speech on Mars’ Hill, as found in the first part of Acts 17, 28, in 
the same connection in which he quotes from Aratus in the latter part of the 
verse: For we are also his offspring. The translation of the Greek of Epi- 
menides is: “For in you we live and move and have our being,” as the verse 
is reconstructed by Professor Rendel Harris.? I quote the whole verse from 
St. Paul’s speech; for he does not quote the passage form for form, nor does 
he quote it metrically; there is a change from the Ionic to the Attic dialect, 
and from the second to the third person: “For in Him we live and move and 
have our being, as even certain of your own poets have said, for we are also 
His offspring.” We note the position of the qualifying phrase, “as even 
certain of your own poets have said,” between the two quotations; and of 
course it qualifies both, and accounts for the plural tines. The speech on 
Mars’ Hill shows more familiarity with Greek literature than we had formerly 
supposed. ; 

Strange as it may seem, when I read Galatians 5, 23 and Romans 2, 14, 
and compare these passages with a passage of Aristotle (of all writers!), I 
cannot help feeling that we have quotation here. St. Paul shows a good 
knowledge of law in these two Epistles ; can this be an evidence of Stoic teach- 
ing at Tarsus? Let me quote the three passages : 


Gal. 5, 23: Kata ton toiouton ouk estin nomos 
Against such there is no law. 
Rom. 2, 14: houtot nomon me echontes heautois eisin nomos 
These, having not the law, are a law unto themselves. 
Aristotle, Pol. III, viii, 2 (1284 a) :8 kata de fon toiouton owk 
estin nomos, autot gar eisi nomos. 
Against such there is no law, for they themselves are law. 


The first instance is too close not to be a quotation. The second instance 
(Rom. 2, 14) looks like a blending of the second part of the passage of 
Aristotle and the passages which follow, also from Aristotle: 


Pol. III, xi, 10 (1288 a) : neither when there are no laws, but he 
himself is in the place of law. 

Nic. Eth, IV, viii, 10 (1128 a): This then will be the attitude 
of the refined and liberal man, he being as it were a law to 
himself.9 ; 


The sentiment expressed in these passages reminds us of Menander too: 


7 Expositor, Oct. 1906, April 1907, Oct. 1912. 

8 Aristotle's Politics, trans. by H. Rackham, Loeb Classical Library. See also New- 
man’s Politics, and Susemihl and Hicks, Politics. 

9 Translation by Sir A. Grant in The Ethics of Aristotle. 
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Frg. 845 K: The man who does no evil needs no law. 
I Timothy i, 9 is not unlike this: The law is not made for a 
righteous man, but for lawless men. 


This is certainly not a case of quotation, perhaps not even of reminiscence ; 
but the parallel is at least interesting. St. Paul carries on the idea in quite 
different words in Romans 13, 3: “For rulers are not a terror to good works, 
but to the evil ;” or better in the Revised Version: “For rulers are not a terror 
to the good work, but to the evil.” 

I pass to another passage, which reminds a classical student of Menander, 
Romans 14, 7: “For no one of us lives to himself, and no one dies to him- 
self.” Menander in the Philadelphoi, Frgs. 506K and 407K has this :*° 


How sweet is life, can we but choose with whom 
To live! ’Tis no life living for oneself. 


A more literal translation is: “How sweet is life, if one may choose with 
whom (to live) ; this is living, not merely to live to oneself.” The idea in 
some form occurs elsewhere in Greek literature. It is interesting in this con- 
nection to call attention to Eustathius, who quotes Pindar as saying with 
reference to Simonides: “I wish to live for myself, not for another.” 

It looks as if St. Paul started with the idea expressed by Menander, if 
not with his words; but observe the way in which he continues. It is not 
necessary to quote the Greek; for the student may easily consult his Greek 
Testament. I quote the passage from the A. V.: “For none of us liveth to 
himself, and no man dieth to himself. For whether we live, we live unto the 
Lord; and whether we die, we die unto the Lord: whether we live therefore, 
or die, we are the Lord’s.” In general St. Paul seems to start from the quo- 
tation or allusion, but weaves a very different context. Although his applica- 
tion is not the same as the original (and who would expect it?), he uses the 
familiar ideas very effectively. 

In this connection we may refer to the passage in Philippians, beginning 
with 1, 21: “For to me to live is Christ, and to die is gain.”’ I cannot help 
feeling that this passage contains a reminiscence of the idea which is expressed 
several times in Greek tragedy : 


Aeschylus, Prometheus Bound, 747-750: What gain indeed is life to me? ... For it 
is better once for all to die than all one’s days to suffer wretchedly. 

Euripides, Medea, 145: What gain for me is living longer? Medea, 798: What gain 
for me is there in living? 


The expression is slightly changed in Andromache, 404: “What pleasure, 
pray, is there for me in living?” The idea is amplified in Sophocles, Antigone, 
461-464: 


10 Menander, trans. by F. G. Allinson, Loeb Classical Library. 
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And, before my time 
If I shall die, I reckon this a gain; 
For whoso lives, as I, in many woes, 
How can it be but he shall gain by death? 
(Plumptre’s Translation) 


It looks as if St. Paul started purposely with the pessimism of paganism 
to emphasize the more the optimism of Christianity; this is why the hope 
of Christianity is of such importance. 

One more interesting parallel may be noted; the similarity is close, but I 
doubt quotation. 


Romans 8, 24: For we were saved by hope. 
Menander, Fragment 813K: A man unfortunate by hope is saved. 


Menander, it is well known, was unusually popular in antiquity. He 
had a facility in expressing ideas in brief, quotable form; and perhaps many 
of his sentiments had become proverbial expressions. It is not surprising that 
St. Paul should be familiar with many of these, if he was exposed to Greek 
cultural influence at all; and of this there is little doubt. 

Up to this point I have indicated quotations and parallelisms from Greek 
literature; and the evidence shows a greater acquaintance with Greek litera- 
ture, or perhaps Greek thought, on the part of St. Paul than was evident 
when Dean Farrar wrote his estimable book entitled The Life and Work of 
St. Paul. I have probably not shown much that is absolutely new; but I have 
brought the evidence together. I cannot close my essay, however, without 
calling attention to some very interesting parallels, two of them from Latin 
literature. There is no evidence of familiarity on the part of St. Paul with 
the passages of these pagan authors. Similar ideas sometimes arise among 
very diverse peoples. 

When St. Paul writes in I Corinthians, 15, 32, “Let us eat and drink; for 
tomorrow we die,” the forfi (partly metrical) and the sentiment make us 
think at once of the popular expression of the attitude of many Epicureans. 
The position of the verse also makes it look like a classical quotation ; for it is 
immediately followed by the quotation from Menander: “Evil communica- 
tions corrupt good manners.” However much we might be led to think it a 
Greek quotation, we find. the original in Isaiah 22, 13, in the same words and 
form; but the A. V. translation differs: ‘Let us eat and drink; for tomorrow 
we shall die.” The idea, however, was common enough in pagan antiquity, as 
may be seen in Horace, Odes 1, 11: Carpe diem, quam minimum credula 
postero. Compare also Euripides, Alcestis, 788-789: “Enjoy yourself, drink, 
count your life today your own; the rest belongs to chance.” 

In this connection the story told in Herodotus, II, 78 of the Egyptians 
is interesting : “At their splendid feasts, when they have finished their dinner, 
a man brings around in a coffin an image of a corpse fashioned of wood, 
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made most life-like in form and color, about a cubit or two cubits in size; and 
showing it to each of the revelers he says: ‘Look on this and drink and enjoy 
yourself, for when you die you will be like this.’ This they do at their 
banquets.” - 

Call to mind Romans 7, 15: “For that which I do, I allow not: for what 
I would, that I do not; but what I hate, that I do,” and 7, 19: “For the good 
that I would, I do not: but the evil which I would not, that I do.” Ovid in his 
Metamorphoses, 7, 19-21, very beautifully says: 


I desire one thing, my mind persuades me to do another ; 
I see and approve the better, I follow the worse. 


But even Ovid seems to be following Euripides, Hippolytus, 380-383 : 


That which is good we learn and recognise, 
Yet practice not the lesson, some from sloth, 
And some preferring pleasure in the stead 

Of duty. (Translation by A. S. Way). 


Compare also, for the sentiment, Euripides, Frg. 838: 


Alas! this is a fearful ill for men, 
When one knows the good but does it not. 


Last of all, we have always admired St. Paul’s illustration of One Body 
with Many Members, found in I Corinthians, 12. There is a similar story 
from Roman history. On the occasion of the Secession of the Plebs in 494 
B. C., as Livy tells us (II, 32), Menenius Agrippa was sent to the plebs. The 
story is well known; but, as your “Livies”’ may not be handy, and as the story 
is brief, it is worth telling here. When Menenius Agrippa “was admitted to 
the camp, he is reported to have said nothing else but this, in that ancient and 
uncouth way of speaking: ‘At one time when all parts of a man were not in 
agreement as they are now, but each part had its own way and its own speech, 
the other parts became offended because all things were souglit for the stomach 
by their care and exertion and service; while the stomach, situated in 
the middle in perfect peace, did nothing but enjoy the pleasures that were 
given it. Consequently they formed a conspiracy that the hands should bring 
no food to the mouth, nor should the mouth receive anything that was offered 
to it, nor should the teeth chew anything. While they, inspired by this anger, 
were eager to overcome the stomach by hunger, those very members and in- 
deed the whole body, wasted away. Then it became evident that the work of 
the stomach was not sluggish, nor did it receive any more nourishment than 
it gave, since it returned to all parts of the body this blood, with which we 
live and grow, made from the digested food, and distributed equally to the 
veins.’ Hence by making a comparison how the internal sedition of the body 


was like the anger of the commons against the patricians, he turned the minds 
of the men,” 
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This illustration drawn from the co-operation of the parts of the body 
is found quite frequently in brief form in ancient writers. See Quintilian 
VIII, 5; Cicero de O fficiis I, 35, 126-127, III, 5, 22; Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus VI, 86; Aurelius Victor de Viris Illustribus 18; Seneca de Ira II, 31; 
Marcus Aurelius II, 1. In the Memorabilia of Xenophon (II, 3, 18) we have 
an interesting variant, where the members are working together or against 
each other. I quote the passage: “For at present, said he, you are so disposed 
as if the two hands, which God made for helping each other, should neglect 
this and turn to hindering each other; or if the two feet, made by Divine 
Providence for working with each other, should neglect this and get in the way 
of each other.” 

This story goes back at least to Aesop’s Fables and can easily be found 
among them. But the illustration is so common and is found so frequently 
that we may assume that the story was commonly known, particularly in the 
parts of the world which had come under the influence of Greek culture ; and 
in this way it was familiar to St. Paul. 

What about the well known expression, “It is hard for thee to kick 
against the pricks?” We find it in the account of St. Paul’s conversion in 
Acts 9, 5 and 26, 14. It is probably to be omitted in the earlier passage on the 
authority of the old uncial manuscripts; and this is St. Luke’s account of 
what transpired. But in 26, 14 St. Paul is giving his own account; and he 
uses this expression. 

This expression is found several times in Greek tragedies as well as in 
a poem of Pindar. I think it must have been a well known proverbial ex- 
pression which poets particularly found appropriate because of its strength 
and force. The earliest instance of its use in these words is in Pindar, 
Pythian Odes II, 173-175: “For you to kick against the prick is a slippery 
way.” Professor Gildersleeve, the well known scholar, in his note on this 
passage speaks of this as “a homely proverb, doubtless of immemorial an- 
tiquity in Greece.” In Aeschylus’ Agamemnon, 1624, we read: “Don’t kick 
against the pricks.” Euripides uses the expression twice. In the Bacchae, 
794-795, we read: 


“Rather do sacrifice, than in thy wrath 
Kick ’gainst the pricks—a mortal ’gainst a god.” 
(Dean Milman’s version) 


Here the idea of kicking against the pricks is used of a man against the god; 
could St. Paul have known this particular verse and realized the special apt- 
ness of phrase in his own case? The other instance from Euripides is some- 
what similar, Fragment 607, from an early play called Peliades: “Don’t 
kick against the pricks for those who rule you.” The idea appears for the first 
time in Greek literature, but in different words, in Aeschylus’ Prometheus 


Bound, 323-325 ; 
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“But thou, if thou wilt take me as thy teacher, 

Wilt not kick out against the pricks; seeing well 

A monarch reigns who gives account to none.” 
(Plumptre’s Translation) 


Here again we have the idea of rebellion against a divine ruler. 


What have we then? Perhaps a proverbial expression which was made 
more popular and better known by several of the great writers. But might 
this not be a proverbial expression among the Hebrews too? Their social 
and agricultural background makes this probable; but I can find little evi- 
dence. In the Septuagint we find apelaktisen used of rebellion against God. 
In Deuteronomy 32, 15 we read: 


“Jeshurun waxed fat, and kicked: 
Thou art waxen fat, thou art grown thick, thou art become sleek: 
Then he forsook God which made him.” 


In I Samuel 2, 29, “Wherefore kick ye at my sacrifice and at my offering?” 
the Hebrew word for kick is the same as in Deuteronomy 32, 15; but the 
Septuagint has a different rendering. A passage whose Hebrew text is ob- 
scure, I Samuel 13, 21, speaks of setting the goads; but the text of the Sep- 
tuagint is quite different. 

The word goad is found several times in the Septuagint. In a poetic 
passage, Eccl. 12, 11, we find: “The words of the wise are as goads.” In 
Proverbs 26, 3 we read: “A whip for the horse, a bridle for the ass; and a 
rod for the back of fools.’’ But the Greek of the Septuagint is to be trans- 
lated thus: “Just as a whip for a horse and a goad for an ass, so is a rod for 
a lawless race.” In Hosea 5, 12, our Bible has: “Therefore am I unto 
Ephraim as a moth, and to the house of Judah as rottenness.” But the Sep- 
tuagint has a reading which means: “And I am as a confusion to Ephraim, 
and as a goad to the house of Judah.” In Hosea 13, 14, the Hebrew and 
the Septuagint again diverge somewhat; in the latter we find the word kentron, 
which is retained in the quotation of the passage in I Corinthians 15, 55. 

In conclusion, I am inclined to think that we have here a proverbial ex- 
pression, familiar to both Hebrews and Greeks. I think it more likely that - 
St. Paul was familiar with the proverbial expression in Greek than that he 
consciously quoted from a Greek tragedian. 


A STUDY OF THE WORDS OF INSTITUTION 


STANLEY BILLHEIMER 
Palmyra, Pennsylvania 


[’ is a mark of the mercy of God that He attunes His methods of instruc- 
tion to the needs of our nature. And since a visible or sensible presenta- 
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tion of truth is more powerful and impressive than a mere communication of 
knowledge, the Christian sacraments in addition to their primary value as 
means of grace are to be regarded as an answer to human limitations. This 
is true in particular of the Lord’s Supper which, although more fully appro- 
priated by faith, yet appeals to all our bodily senses. We hear the words of 
institution, see the elements, touch and taste them, and even perceive their 
odor. Therefore a study of the words associated with the sacrament will en- 
hance its value to the believer. 

To the records of the three Synoptic Gospels must be added that of Paul 
in 1 Corinthians 11. No two of these are alike. Matthew agrees more with 
Mark, and Luke more with Paul whose statement is the most complete. The 
first say, ““This is My blood in the new testament ;” the latter say “This is the 
new testament in My blood.” The first say that Jesus blessed the bread and 
gave thanks over the cup. The latter say that He gave thanks for the bread 
and make no reference to blessing the cup. The accounts have reacted on 
each other, and the results of textual criticism may be found in the American 
Version. The words of institution in the Common Service are a composite of 
all four records. The phrase “when He had supped” does not occur in the 
original, but is found in the Vulgate of Luke and Paul. The original reads 
“after the eating’ or supper. One more reference to this sacrament is found 
in 1 Corinthians 10: 16, though the apostle was not speaking primarily of the 
Lord’s Supper. It is probably the earliest witness to the Eucharist, and sup- 
plies the name in common use. Including this, the Scriptures make seven 
statements concerning the supper. 

1. It is a “communion.” The word is found in the passage just named, 
and is used with the genitive of the thing shared. This is the only place where 
koinonia is employed with reference to the sacrament. Tyndale rendered it 
“partaking.” The Geneva Bible first uses “communion.” The Rheims 
Version translates it “communication,” and thus misses the social side of the 
act. It is usually rendered “fellowship” in such passages as “fellowship in 
the Gospel,” “of His sufferings,” “of the mysteries,” “‘of the Spirit; eter, ‘The 
emphasis is on our common sharing of Christ, our relation one to another in 
Christ; not so much communing with Him as rather partaking of Him to- 
gether. Paul further says that we who are many, are one loaf, one body. The 
Supper is an exhibit of the communion of saints. It is a realization of the 
truth that in Christ there is “neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither bond nor 
free, there is neither male nor female” (Gal. 3:28). There is no more demo- 
cratic body than a group of communicants at the altar with outstretched hands 
to “take’—hands which bear the evidence of culture and refinement, hands 
hardened and stained by labor, the twisted hand of the wash-woman, the 


1 H. Offermann, “The Communion of Saints,” in this Quarterly, XI (April, 1938), 
pp. 115-127, 
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crippled hand of the mechanic, the soft white hand of the child, the groping 
hand of the blind. All come with one faith, one hope, to receive the body of 
their Lord. Truly, a communion. 

2. It is a proclamation. Paul says that by thus eating and drinking “ye 
do show the Lord’s death.” Kataggello is a real evangelical word, translated 
ten times as “preach” and twice elsewhere as “show” in the sense of exhibit 
or reveal. Amid all the changes of church life and administration, the Supper 
still declares to the world our faith in the atonement. It is the Lord’s death 
that we show. The preaching of the church has a solid basis of fact, the story 
of Calvary. Thus the Supper has a distinctly confessional and educational 
value. The Augsburg Confession speaks of the sacraments as marks of pro- 
fession among men. Therefore this becomes a powerful witness to Christ. 
It is a visible word, a preacher of God’s love revealed in Christ. The believer 
at the Table of the Lord proclaims his faith in redeeming grace. The elements 
on the altar speak of the cost of salvation. 

3. It is a memorial. “In remembrance of me” is recorded by Luke and 
Paul in connection with the giving of the bread. It is usually applied to the 
supper as a whole, for Paul repeats it after the giving of the cup. The only 
other place it is used is in Hebrews 10: 3, “In those sacrifices there is a re- 
membrance again made of sins.” Anammnesis is an interesting word. It is 
used in the Septuagint four times to denote the show-bread and certain sacri- 
fices as memorials before God. It is most likely that the apostles with their 
Hebrew background would understand it in this sense. The word is never 
used in the New Testament for the deeds of men as memorials. The Lord’s 
Supper should ever be a remembrance of Him to the soul, for we are prone 
to forget our Lord. But it is more than a mere keep-sake. This is the 
memorial of the church before God, the exhibit of the work of our High 
Priest whereby we have access to God. “My memorial,” said Christ, ex- 
pressing purpose, commanded by Him, the reality instead of the shadow, far 
beyond and distinct from the Levitical sacrifices. The command, “Do this,” 
is to be taken in a ceremonial sense according to the Old Testament usage ;? 
so that, although the prefiguring shadows have passed, the church still places 
on its altar these elements for a memorial of the whole redemptive plan of 
God, now complete in Christ, one sacrifice for sin forever. This feast is not 
a mere relic of someone past and gone; it is, as oft as we eat it, a confession 
that we accept and depend solely upon the merit of Christ. 

4. Itis a confirmation of faith. “For the remission of sins” is found only 
in Matthew. The word aphesis is translated “remission” nine times, “for- 
giveness” six times, and “liberty” and “deliverance” each once. It is always 
translated “remission” in connection with a sacrament. All the versions after 
Tyndale have preserved this reading. Forgiveness refers to the attitude of 


2 Girdlestone, Synonyms of the Old Testament, 
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the injured one; remission takes into account the status of the believer. Since 
the purpose of the Public Confession is to assure the penitent of his state 
before God, “remission” might with good grace be declared in the Absolution. 
It was the remission of sins (John 20: 23) which the apostles were authorized 
to declare.* How fully the Bible reveals God’s willingness to forgive! He 
will remember sins no more, will cast them behind his back, into the depths 
of the sea where no tide can wash them up again, will blot them out as a thick 
cloud of mist dissolves in the sun. The Apology says: “The external signs 
were instituted to move our hearts—to believe when we receive the Lord’s 
body, that God will be truly merciful to us through Christ.” The Supper is thus 
both a sign and an assurance of grace. When the Son of God came among 
men, a name was given Him prophetic of salvation. Now in the hour of His 
departure another sign is given whereby in broken bread and wine outpoured 
the believer’s faith in forgiveness is confirmed. 

5. It is a covenant. Because there is a sense in which eternal blessedness 
is bestowed as an inheritance, Paul speaks of Christ as the “testator.” Thus 
the word testamentum came into the Vulgate and was retained in the English. 
But diatheke is regularly used in the Old Testament for the covenants God 
made with Noah, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and especially with Israel 
through Moses. A testament may be made by one party; a covenant is a 
solemn agreement between two, confirmed by a sign. The blood-covenant 
formed part of Israel’s experience and education. Without the shedding of 
blood “there is no remission.”’ Therefore this sign was given only with the 
cup. We become parties to it by acceptance in faith and the promise of a life 
of obedience. The covenant is not new in the sense of renewed, but by 
superiority and of a new kind. Paul speaks of a better covenant, and the 
blood of the everlasting covenant; Peter calls the blood of Christ precious. 
It is a marvel of the mercy of God that He whose word is yea and amen 
should yet condescend to bind Himself in a pledge to sinners. And it is still 
more wonderful that this covenant, broken by us, yet holds good on God’s 
part. For He who bade His servant forgive seventy times seven has promised 
to forgive unto the uttermost those who confess their sin. 

6. It is the presence of the body and blood of Christ. As Paul said about 
the resurrection, “Some will be asking how the dead are raised?” so here men 
ask how Christ can give us His body to eat and His blood to drink. The 
endeavor to explain, re-state, and protect the doctrine of the sacrament, 
though praiseworthy, has often resulted in a multiplication of words and 
phrases of little use to the simple mind of the average believer. Because two 
elements are present, we have wisely said that the presence is “‘whole and un- 
divided,” that we do not separate Christ into body and blood, nor His person 
into divine and human, nor His state into earthly and glorified, nor His 


3 The A. V. saw fit to change this, but retained “remission” in Matthew, 
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presence into local and imminent. It is the endeavor to account for things 
on a finite basis that has led students into all sorts of error. It is a comfort 
to know that the efficacy of the sacrament does not depend on our mental ap- 
prehension of it. It is what God intends it to be, irrespective of any 
theory, notion, or explanation on our part. It is not a creation of man’s mind, 
but the product of God’s grace. Our faith is not in the elements, as to what 
they are; but in Christ, as to who He is. We partake not for mental satis- 
faction, but for spiritual nutriment. ‘‘Whoso eateth of this bread and 
drinketh of this cup, firmly believing the words of Christ, hath eternal life.” 

7. It is unlimited love. Luke and Paul say “for you.” God’s revelation 
has been progressive, from the nation to the tribe, the family, the individual. 
The purpose is to bring God into each life, that every soul may share His 
grace. There has been a sort of individuation of the Gospel, a culmination of 
promises on which faith can take hold. In Grotius’ Defense (d. 1645) there 
is a study of the Greek prepositions to prove the substitution of Christ for 
the sinner; that had Christ not died, death would have been visited on us. 
Hyper is interpreted as “in place of,” or “instead of,” and these words as a 
declaration of the vicarious atonement. “Given (and shed) for you,” is more 
than mere benefit or advantage; it is Christ in our stead, on our behalf. 
Matthew and Mark say “for many.” It is the word used to denote the crowd, 
the common people, the polloi. How often the missionary note is found in 
the sayings of Christ! The church has never caught up with His mind, nor 
seen the world through His eyes. Jesus always had the many in mind. He 
has provided many mansions. His grace “hath abounded unto many.” 
Through His obedience many are “made righteous.” No theory can stand 
the test of Scripture which limits the power and application of the atonement. 

There is one more line of thought here, presented not as a finished conclu- 
sion but as something to ponder over. It is usually stated that the Supper 
was instituted with both elements to indicate the whole undivided person of 
Christ. But is there nothing more? Are the two elements simply comple- 
ments of each other, or can there be some individual significance? A new 
covenant could have been made by blood alone (the cup), according to ancient 
usage. And it may be asked reverently why Jesus used the passover wine to 
symbolize His blood, but not the passover lamb to symbolize His body. One 
answer is that bread is more easily obtainable. In the expressions, ‘flesh 
and blood hath not revealed it,” “a spirit hath not flesh and bones as ye see 
Me have,” and “my flesh is meat indeed and My blood is drink indeed,” the 
word for flesh is sarx. This is the regular word used in the Septuagint for 
the flesh of sacrifice. It is used in Heb. 10: 20, of the “new and living way, 
that is to say, His flesh.” Also in John 6:51, “the bread which I will give is 
My flesh.” But the word of institution is soma, the body, used both of a 
corpse and a living organism, but generally the instrument of the soul, more 
closely related to the idea of self, It is the body which is the temple of the 
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Holy Ghost and which is offered as a living sacrifice. Since the terms used 
of the cup are sacrificial—My blood poured out—we should expect the word 
“slain,” as elsewhere, the Lamb slain. But His body was “given.” And 
there is added the substitutional phrase “for you.” We recall Luther’s struggle 
over the term “the righteousness of God,” and his delight over the discovery 
that it means the righteousness provided by God in Christ. Thus not only 
is the death of Christ vicarious, but His life also. May this not be included 
in His body given for us? Heb. 10:5 says, “a body (soma) hast Thou pre- 
pared me. Lo, I come to do Thy will, O God.” The tenth verse adds, “By 
the which will we are sanctified through the offering of the body of Jesus 
Christ once,” It may be that Jesus, at the end of that life in the body of His 
humiliation, the body prepared by the Holy Ghost, the body which never 
knew sin and through which the perfect will of God was done, took bread 
and said: This is My body given for you. We are not limited to the idea of 
“given” as yielded in sacrifice. There is possible the usual rendering of 
bestowal as a free gift. Bread is bread, the whole world over, the funda- 
mental need of man. Jesus offered His body, without spot or blemish, the 
vehicle of a complete life as a memorial before God. Well may we pray: 
Lord, evermore give us this bread. 

We have seen children on Christmas morning look with wide-eyed 
wonder on the array of gifts which parental love had provided, and say: Is 
this all for me? So the soul in its search after something visible, tangible, 
and symbolical in religion, something to strengthen faith, give assurance, and 
convey grace, stands at last before the altar with its consecrated elements in 
the church of the living God, believing and confessing, “for me.” 


CHRISTIAN CHURCH OR CATHOLIC CHURCH? 


GEORGE R. SELTZER 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


NE of the peculiarities of our English text of the Apostles’ and Nicene 

Creeds is the use of the adjective “Christian” in the description of the 
church. Since the use of this term has given rise to various incorrect 1m- 
pressions, it may be well to inquire how we came to have it in our version. 
As far as our knowledge goes, the Lutheran Church is the only Christian com- 
munion which has, in effect, departed from the common language of the 
Creeds in English-speaking congregations. (The former Evangelical Synod 
of North America is a possible exception to this statement.) Is there a 
justification or reason for the continuation of this singular linguistic usage at 
the present time? 

An examination of early mediaeval vernacular versions of the Creeds 
reveals the difficulties which were encountered when the faith was expressed 
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in rude and unformed tongues. All of the pre-Reformation German texts, 
with the exception of one St. Gall version of the eighth century, employ a 
word of Germanic or kindred root to express the idea connoted by the Latin 
word catholica. The equivalents seek to express the idea of catholicity by 
words such as allgemeine or christliche. In a number of instances the article 
of the Creed is paraphrased rather than translated, as in a manuscript from 
Beuron (twelfth century) and in another from Linz (fifteenth century). In 
the latter the phrase runs, “ich gloub in die hailige cristenhait.” 

By the end of the fifteenth century the word christliche came to be used 
for catholica quite regularly in German vernacular forms. This is evident 
not only in actual vernacular texts of the Creeds, but also in the numerous 
explanations and commentaries which were in circulation just before the 
Reformation. 


The English pre-Reformation vernacular texts reveal the same search 
for a word to express the idea of universality. The English forms show that 
until the sixteenth century the rendering “catholick” was not used to express 
the Latin word any more than it was used in the German lands. However, 
in the sixteenth century the English form of the Creed became settled, and 
resulted in that which is now used throughout the English-speaking world, 
“one holy catholic church.” Here the word was truly assimilated into the 
liturgical idiom. 

The sixteenth-century German-versions show a continuance of the word 
christliche. This was the case not only with the churches which embraced 
the Reformation, but even with the Church of Rome. Nor was the use of 
christliche for catholica considered remarkable among the Evangelicals. Prac- 
tically all the sixteenth-century confessions of faith profess belief in, and 
adherence to, the catholic church of God. If one is able to read the docu- 
ments correctly, the cleavage then was not between “Christian” and “catholic,” 
but between “‘catholic” and “Roman” (or “Papal”); and the Evangelicals 
were the Catholics! 


It is an incorrect conclusion to suppose, as has frequently been done, that 
“Christian” in our Creeds was an intended demarcation from the Church of 
Rome. The word may have become a symbol for such a distinction in the 
Lutheran Church of later times, but it was not so either in her confession or 
in her first history. 


It is very desirable that we should today adopt the common English forms 
of the Creeds. “Eine heilige christliche Kirche” was a perfectly good German 
liturgical idiom; but it is not any longer a good expression when translated 
into English. We have not freshly translated the Lord’s Prayer in our 
liturgies, but use the common English form; otherwise we should perhaps 
pray, “Father Our, Thou Who art in heaven... .” Why should we not use 
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the standard English version of the Creeds? For the text in use gives a false 
impression which is unsupported by our faith and by our history. 


NEW PSALMS OF PRAISE 


HARVEY D. HOOVER 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 


1 Nae Psalms and Canticles of the church are full of references to nature, 
to agriculture, and to war. People of God praised Him in terms of 
everyday life and carried their religion into all phases of life. That which 
engaged their hand was used to express the songs of their hearts. They must 
have sung the songs of Zion as they labored. 


The figure and symbol of the shepherd is one of the loveliest vehicles 
to express religious truth and divine-human relations. Yet it is not the dirty, 
greasy sheep, nor the lonely, exhausting labor of the shepherd that paint 
the beautiful picture of the Shepherd Psalm. It is the spirit of the 
divine reflected in the human activity that does it. Can the engagement of 
man’s mind and hand today be elevated into a symbolism that will express the 
Holy Spirit of his God? Have we permeated everyday activities with religion 
to such an extent that sacred songs can be born in the shop? Can the man 
with the hoe become the man with the harp? Is it lack of vital religion or 
the absence of poetic powers that creates no canticles of praise from the 
clanging of steel on steel? What prevents the employee of today from becom- 


1 The following works have been found useful in preparing the above summary 
statement : 

August Hahn (G. Ludwig Hahn, ed., appendix by Adolf Harnack), Bibhothek der 
Symbole u. Glaubensregeln der alten Kirche. Breslau: 1897. This work contains the 
old-German, Anglo-Saxon, and early English vernacular texts, and is indispensable for 
a study of the subject. 

D. Martin Luthers Werke. -Kritische Gesamtausgabe. Weimar: 1883— (“Weimar 
Edition”). Cf. esp. xxx, part I, p. 130, note 3, on “eine christliche Kirche.” 

J. T. Muller, Die symbolischen Bicher der evangelisch-lutherischen Kirche. . . . 
Gutersloh: 1890. 

Philip Schaff, The Creeds of Christendom. New York: 1884. 

The following have also been consulted in the preparation of the above: 

Explanation of the Christian Faith, Augsburg: Hans Schonsperger, 1484. (Hain 
14585f.) os r 

Expositio missae multum utilis (“die auslegung des ampts der heyligen messe pe 
Augsburg: 1484. (Hain 2144.) 

Erklerung der zwolff artickell des Christenlichen gelaubens, mit nutzperlichen frag- 
ten. Ulm: C. Dinckmut, 1485. . 

Psalterium Latino-Germanicum. Augsburg: Erhard Ratdolt, 1494. (Hain 13510 &c.) 

Joh, Leisentrit, Catholisch Pfarbuch. Coln: Maternum Cholinum, 1579. 
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ing a singing saint like the washer of pots in the monastery of old? Can we 
make ‘“‘whatsoever our hand findeth to do” praise the Lord? 

There have been many attempts to write “devotional” literature in the lan- 
guage of modern industrial life. There are a few fine creations in hymnody 
which breathe the spirit of holiness in terms of contemporary human life and 
labor, Nevertheless, is this industrial age contributing its proper share to 
the catholicity and the ecumenicity of the church’s forms of praise and 
worship? 

The urban population of today is not a church-going people. Is it partly 
because religion is expressed in terms foreign to the everyday life of this 
people? The city dweller who was born in the country has an advantage 
over those born in the city. But even he expresses what religion he has in 
terms of his fathers and of yesterday. Does the person of culture and learn- 
ing neglect religion because it is expressed in a language foreign to him? 
Does the city born and bred minister succeed so poorly in the rural church 
because he speaks in an “unknown” tongue? 

When the Holy Spirit descended upon the disciples on Pentecost, they 
were endued from on high to speak in the “tongue” of people to whom they 
preached. Parthians, Medes, Elamites, Cretes, and Arabians with all the 
others heard them speak “every man in his own tongue.’’ Our missionaries 
to foreign lands learn to preach the Gospel and sing the songs of praise 
in the language of the people among whom they work. Must we not learn 
to speak and sing the Gospel to the people of this machine and industrial age 
in its own tongue? 

Truly the church of the Lord Jesus Christ is the holy catholic church. 
Therefore the Psalms and Canticles and the forms of worship which have 
come down through the ages cannot be displaced. We of today must learn 
the language of these priceless possessions. But the question still stands: do 
we express our religion in terms of the language of today? 

In The British Weekly for June 9, 1938, appears a “New Benedicite.” It 
is not poetry. It was not written to be a Benedicite to displace other canticles 
in public worship. It was written to point out that “for city dwellers, if 
their life is to be true and healthy, there must be some ligature (religio) that 
connects God with the world of machinery and industry.” It was presented 
before a conference of clergy in the diocese of Hildersheim early in 1937 by 
Pastor Maxen of Hanover. The translation is by one who signs himself 
“Tlico.” He ends his comment with this plea: “If, in the nature of things, 
there cannot be a Benedicite of industrial labor, the consequences for life as 
well as for theology are very serious. Will no one improve on the effort of 
Pastor Maxen?” The Benedicite recited by Pastor Maxen runs as follows: 


Ye works of the Lord, extol ye the Lord, 
Exalt ye and laud ye the Name of the Lord. 
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Ye angels of heaven, extol ye the Lord, 

Ye souls of the blessed, praise ye the Lord. 

Ye priests of the Lord, now praise ye the Lord, 
Magnify and proclaim ye the glorious Lord. 

In silence and speech extol we the Lord, 

In gift and in service we honour the Lord. 

The work of our hands must bring praise to the Lord, 
Whatever we make, praise the glorious Lord. 


Our science and skill be in praise of the Lord, 
The rough hand of toil be in praise of the Lord. 
Invention and progress must honour the Lord, 
We dedicate both to the praise of the Lord. 
Ye powers of nature and skill, praise the Lord, 
Ye owe us your help in serving the Lord. 

Ye smoke-welling chimneys, praise ye the Lord, 
Molten metals and ores, now praise ye the Lord. 
Ye hissing of vapours, praise ye the Lord, 
Scintillations and sparks, extol ye the Lord. 


Ye engines of steam, O praise ye the Lord, 

With fly-wheels and cylinders, praise ye the Lord. 
Engines gas-driven, praise ye the Lord, 

Motor and dynamo, praise ye the Lord. 

Electrical batteries, praise ye the Lord, 

_ Strong current and weak, extol ye the Lord. 
Sources of strength and light, praise ye the Lord, 
Wireless and telephone, praise ye the Lord, 
Electric machines in your speed, praise the Lord, 
Hum ye and roar in the praise of the Lord. 
Presses and crucibles, praise ye the Lord, 

Discs in your circlings, extol ye the Lord. 

All wheels and all axles, praise ye the Lord, 
In each revolution, extol ye the Lord. 

With all our machinery, praise we the Lord, 
Let all sound a hymn in the praise of the Lord. 


They sing with their tongues of bright steel to the Lord, 
As organs they peal to the praise of the Lord. 

We rejoice that all utter in solemn accord 

A Te Deum of Work to the praise of the Lord. 
This guerdon, ye brethren, all life shall afford— 

In every vocation the praise of the Lord, 

We print and we etch to the praise of the Lord, 
We mould and we stamp to the praise of the Lord. 
We print and we bind to the praise of the Lord, 
We inscribe and we pack to the praise of the Lord. 
We write and design to the praise of the Lord, 

We plane and we build to the praise of the Lord. 


With hammer and anvil, praise we the Lord, 
At the lathe and the bench, extol we the Lord. 
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In welding and soldering, praise we the Lord, 
With brush and with pigment, extol we the Lord. 
With plane and with chisel, extol we the Lord, 
With saw and with vice, extol we the Lord. 
With scissors and needles, praise we the Lord, 
With selvage and bodkin, praise we the Lord. 
As cooks and as bakers, praise we the Lord, 
Butchers and laundrymen, praise we the Lord. 
As millers and builders, praise we the Lord, 

As watchmen and porters, extol we the Lord. 


In housework and nursing, extol we the Lord, 
Warders and publicans, praise we the Lord. 
In woods and in meadows, extol we the Lord. 
In fields and in gardens, extol we the Lord. 
At home and abroad, extol we the Lord, 

From early till evening, extol we the Lord. 

In joy and in peace, extol we the Lord, 

In love and in concord, extol we the Lord. 

In health and in sickness, extol we the Lord, 
In life and in death, extol we the Lord. 

Thus ever. in all things, extol and praise we, 
The holy, the glorious, the blest Trinity. Amen. 


When Christ was born, heaven burst into human hearts with a song. 
Christianity is a singing faith, a radiant and joyful life. Today, as did the 
people of God of old, we find ourselves sitting down “by the waters of 
Babylon.” But let us not hang up our harps on the willow trees, nor add 
bitterness to our drinking water by our tears. Let us sing the songs of Zion 
in the language of this land so foreign to the Kingdom of God. Let not 
our tongue cleave to the roof of our mouth, but let us speak with new tongues 
as the Spirit giveth utterance, that the peoples of today may hear the glorious 
Gospel in the tongue wherein they were born. 

As colonists of heaven, we need not forget the Homeland when we 
sing songs in the night and in the language of the people of today. God 
help us to “manifest” the Gospel in the language of labor as well as of 
the lost! 


CONSCIENTIOUS QUERIES OF ANOTHER CLERGYMAN 


RICHARD C, KLICK 
Pottstown, Pennsylvania 


Naas writer of the “Conscientious Queries of a Clergyman” which ap- 
peared in the last number of THe LuTHERAN CHURCH QUARTERLY 
regrets that with regard to “the great social issues that are veritably shaking 
our country and the world to their foundations the voice of the church sounds 
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like but a whisper, and her influence is very slight.” In suggesting a program 
to correct this condition, the writer is apparently voicing the sentiment of a 
substantial group of Lutheran clergy and laity who have repeatedly sought 
to have the church declare itself upon social and political issues. Because 
the suggestion is one that finds widespread favor, it deserves serious consid- 
eration and discussion. I should like to call attention briefly to some diffi- 
culties, practical and evangelical, which are involved in the program of social 
action proposed by the Rev. James E. Bristol. 


The very first item in the proposed program involves on the part of the 
church “a careful study of the social problems and political issues.” This 
immediately presents an embarrassing impracticability. When intricate gov- 
ernmental bureaus with accessibility to the most private of records appear to 
be repeatedly bewildered by infinite complications, how can the Lutheran 
Church possibly secure the necessary facts to establish a safe dictum? The 
Lutheran Church has no possible means of securing adequately detailed 
information conscientiously to place before her people an arbitrary declaration 
on involved social or political issues. 


The second step in the proposed program requires the church to “take 
a constructive stand, motivated by the spirit of Jesus.” Here again a delicate 
point arises. Should a controversial issue be placed before our Lutheran 
clergy for a Lutheran “stand,” there would certainly be divided opinion on 
the issue at hand. For much as the Lutheran clergy may agree upon funda- 
mental principles of Christian faith, they would inevitably disagree upon 
detailed practical applications of these principles in daily life. Should the 
issue at hand come to a vote, the majority would rule. But what guarantee 
have we that the majority vote of the clergy necessarily speaks the voice of 
God? There is every possibility that the minority may be truer to “the spirit 
of Jesus.” Certainly might does not necessarily make right in Christian 
thinking. And until it does, we cannot afford to declare church “positions” 
on matters which are not religious. 


This brings to mind some of the unhappy stands on social problems that 
have been assumed by other denominations after this very fashion. In many 
cases the churches involved have been sorely embarrassed, retractions have 
been necessary, and they have had to admit that they were confused as to 
“the spirit of Jesus.” The Lutheran Church cannot afford to walk so 
uncertainly. 

An added practical danger may be seen. Once our church ventures into 
such fields and declares a “voice” on such issues, a great percentage of the 
laity would come to look upon her, whether she wished it or no, as an oracle 
of God. And the church, feeling herself to be a power in immediate affairs, 
might well be lured to deeper and deeper entanglement in political as well as 
social issues. Occasionally erring in her decisions and diverting her attention 
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from the Gospel of Salvation, would she not be in sore danger of selling her 
birthright ? 

From an evangelical standpoint, moreover, the question of the Kingdom 
of God is involved. We well know that Jesus spoke of the Kingdom in two 
senses—as a present possession and as a future reality. When He spoke 
of it as a present possession He seemed to think of it as the rule of God 
in the individual heart. This is important. Very obviously a state of heart 
within the individual must precede action of hand. Very obviously a love 
toward God within the heart must first be established before a love toward 
man in actual living will flow therefrom. And it remains, therefore, one of 
the principal concerns of the church to begin by building within each “fol- 
lower of the way” this love toward God. The church’s essential task is to 
bring Jesus Christ into the individual heart, knowing that when Jesus Christ 
is there a proper Christian life shall spring from this same individual heart. 

Civilization and society are not to be identified with the Kingdom of God. 
If social justice is established through civil or ecclesiastical precepts, there 
is no assurance that the Kingdom of God has been established. Simply that 
the hand behaves does not mean that God rules. 


Therefore the church, when she has brought Jesus Christ into the heart 
of a man, does not concern herself with the expression of faith in that man’s 
Christian conduct. He will automatically and spontaneously live “as his con- 
fidence in God teaches him.’”* And though this faith in God may express 
itself in Christian conduct of “many stages, according to the individual con- 
cerned,” this does not matter. For “in all these things no one can fix a 
definite rule and measure.”* The obvious reason is that Christian individuals 
apprehend Christ according to their condition and therefore express them- 
selves in varied conduct. 


Moreover, an ecclesiastical precept has the added danger of drawing the 
individual’s attention from the Christ of his faith to the precept itself and 
his conduct may well spring from the latter. This was one of the grave 
errors of Pharisaism which distressed our Lord so much. It endangers the 
very fount of Christian conduct. 


So it is that the church, in the matter of Christian ethics, must con- 
cern itself above all with the Christian motive for Christian conduct—Jesus 
Christ in the heart of man. And the Kingdom of God, if it is to be estab- 
lished within society and the nation at all, will have to be established in the 
following manner: Christ moves through the clergyman into the heart of the 


1 Luther’s “Treatise on Good Works,” in Works of Martin Luther, Philadelphia 
Edition, I, p. 199. 

2 Donald Mackenzie, “Ethics and Morality,” in Hastings’ Encyclopaedia of Religion 
and Ethics, V, p. 470b. 

3 Luther, op. cit., I, p: 276. 
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layman; the Christian layman in his social relations becomes a Christian 
citizen, who in turn establishes a Christian nation and society. Any attempt 
on the part of the church to lobby legislation or arbitrarily to influence the 
conduct of men as citizens of the state will accordingly be a spiritual short- 
circuit ! 

It is true that Jesus Christ, finding his way into the hearts of a hundred 
men, might find expression in Christian life in a hundred varied ways. 
Well and good. The task of the church still lies not so much in resolving 
the Christian action of these men into one common groove as in simply 
bringing the true Christ into their hearts. “For he who fulfills the First 
(Commandment) has no difficulty in fulfilling all the rest.’’* 

Is it not the ethical duty and privilege of the individual Christian to live 
his Christian life in accordance with the Christ in his heart and a conscience 
bound to the Word of God? 


4. Luther’s “Treatise on Christian Liberty,” in the edition cited, II, p. 322. 


AMONG THE NEW BOOKS* 


Coena Domini. Die altlutherische Abendmahlslehre in ihrer Auseinandersetzung mit 
dem Calvinismus dargestellt an der lutherischen Fruehorthodoxie. Von Helmut 
Gollwitzer. Muenchen: Chr. Kaiser Verlag, 1938. 328 pages. Bd. RM 11. 


The present theological situation in the church of Germany and elsewhere is char- 
acterized by a fresh interest in systematic studies, a shifting of the center of gravity from 
historical and critical to doctrinal discussions, a return to those fundamental issues which 
in the sixteenth century divided orthodox Protestantism into two opposite camps, those 
of the Lutherans and the Calvinists. It may be true that Karl Barth has been in a large 
measure responsible for this movement back to an orthodoxy that was almost completely 
ignored not so many years ago. But the school of Barth has developed within itself 
two wings of which the one no longer follows its master, but has broken away from him. 
At any rate, it is a fact that Lutheran theologians, not belonging to the school of Barth, 
though perhaps stimulated by Barth, are also at work in developing a theology that is not 
only fully conscious of its own confessionalism, but also keenly aware of the doctrinal 
importance of the controversies between Lutherans and Calvinists in the sixteenth century. 
These Lutheran theologians are far from advocating a “repristination” theology. But 
they are convinced that the doctrinal controversies of the past have something worth 
while to say to us in the present. 

The conception of the Sacraments, especially the Lord’s Supper, is one of the issues 
that have come again to the forefront of present-day theological discussions. Leading 
Lutheran theologians, among others (to name only a few) Althaus, Sommerlath, and 
Sasse, have taken part in these discussions. On the other hand, not only Barth himself, 
but also other Reformed theologians have ‘stated their views on the Lord’s Supper more 
or less clearly in numerous scientific and popular publications. Under these circumstances 
it is of more than merely historical interest that Helmut Gollwitzer has now presented 
us with an exhaustive treatment of the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper as that doctrine 
was fully developed by the Lutheran theologians in the sixteenth century, more particu- 
larly in the period between Luther’s death and the Formula of Concord. Gollwitzer takes 
up the discussion where it had been broken off in the sixteenth century. He lays before 
us the entire material in the words of the representative theologians of that time (Chem- 
nitz, Andreae, Brenz, Flacius, and many others). Point by point he presents and ex- 
amines their arguments and the counter-arguments of their opponents so that we get a 
complete picture of the controversy in all its phases. The introduction gives the Lord’s 
Supper its proper place in the doctrine of the Sacraments. In the first part the author 
brings the Biblical foundation of the doctrine. In the second part he speaks of the fathers 
of the Lutheran doctrine of the Lord’s Supper (Luther and Melanchthon). The third part 
deals with the doctrine itself, first its substance, then the manducatio, finally its meaning. 
A very full bibliographical appendix forms the conclusion. 

The book is a real contribution to the history of Protestant theology and one of the 
finest monographs on the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper. It is warmly recommended to 
all who are familiar with ecclesiastical Latin in addition to German. I intend to use it 
in one of my seminar courses, though I do not agree with the author in all his conclusions. 


H. OrrerMANN 


1 Books reviewed or noticed in these pages may be secured through the United 
Lutheran Publication House, 1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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Christ in His Suffering. By K. Schilder. Translated from the Dutch by Henry Zylstra. 
Grand Rapids: W. B. Eerdmans, 1938. 467 pages. $3. 


Here is a notable contribution to the literature of our Saviour’s passion. Its twenty- 
six chapters, each in the form of a sermon, are expositions of selected experiences and 
sayings of Jesus through which may be traced the steps of His progress toward the cross. 
They are, in effect, studies of such events and experiences as the tempting speeches of 
Peter, the Transfiguration, the Triumphal Entry, the Last Supper, Gethsemane, the Be- 
trayal, the Trial of Jesus. And the thread which binds them together is the author’s view 
of the work of Christ as Prophet, Priest, and King. Deep reverence, a thorough inti- 
macy with the Scriptures, fidelity to a conservative theology, and an earnest desire to 
magnify Christ, the Son of God, the Saviour of men, characterize this work. 

The author’s treatment is painstaking. He examines each subject in the light of 
Scripture, of prophecy, of theology, and of Christian experience. His material is the 
product of a well informed and well disciplined mind. He is loyal to the theological 
position of the Reformation. And he exhibits a remarkable creative ability in his ar- 
rangement and development of the several themes. Students of this book will find an 
immense store of material relating to our Saviour’s humiliation and the eternal purpose 
of God. 

Throughout this volume there occur many striking passages, keen in their analysis, 
pertinent in their application. Here is one from the chapter on the act of Judas, Christ 
Evaluated. “What can be more moving than to put Zechariah’s declaration next to the 
narrative of Matthew? Reading Matthew alone, I am disposed to say: “What a giant 
in sin that man Judas was! Compared with him I am a dwarf, a Lilliputian, te Deum—. 
But when I hear Zechariah say that it is natural for all unfaithful sheep to dismiss 
the Shepherd of Israel for thirty pieces, Judas becomes as small as I. And at second 
thought I become as great as he in my transgression. Lord, as often as I do not believe 
I dispatch the Good Shepherd, I grow to Judas’ size, I attain the stature of the scribes in 
sin. O God, be merciful to me a sinner!” 

Gems, such as this are to be found in quantities upon the pages of this book. It has 
apparently been written out of the heart of a truly devout and faithful believer, one whose 
Christian experience keeps pace with his theology, who has a sincere appreciation of his 
Saviour’s work. 

The reader, however, is compelled to search diligently through many abstruse para- 
graphs for these passages that speak to his soul. A feature of the book which the Ameri- 
can mind may find unsatisfying is the author’s tendency to resort to a strained and 
mechanical method of interpretation. He labors heavily to show how certain words, 
experiences, events, are the fulfillment of prophecy. He is at great pains to match words 
in the Old Testament with scenes in the New Testament. There are many sections of 
the book in which the reader seems to be threading his way through an interminable 
forest of words and sentences that have little real meaning for his life. The chapter on 
“Christ’s Necessary Circumvention” seems like an extended circumlocution by the author. 
There is a use of “number symbolisms” and kindred mechanical devices of interpretation 
that reduce the sense of reality in many chapters. In the chapter, e.g., Harmony Pro- 
faned—The Perfect Round Broken, there is a resort to “number symbolism” scarcely 
worthy of true scholarship. Speaking of the twelve disciples the author says: “Twelve? 
That is three times four. Three is the number for God: four is the number of the world. 
By means of the twelve Christ hopes to bring God into relationship with the world.” 
And later after referring to the genealogy in Matthew he points out that it contains three 
epochs of time, each having fourteen generations, and then says, “These fourteen suggest 
at once the number seven, which is half of fourteen. And seven is the holy: number, the 
number representing completeness and representing the communion between God and the 
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world. Over against twelve as the product of three and four is placed the number seven 
as the sum of three and four. In Israel, therefore, God and the world are united. The 
seven represent God (three) and the world (four). Hence the law of Immanuel can be 
found in Israel for Immanuel means God with us; three plus four. In this is contained 
prophecy; the history of Israel issues in Jesus Christ as the true Immanuel, for He is 
the crown of Israel in His person and work.” 

One wishes that there were less of this sort of forced, mechanical method through 
which to penetrate to the gems of truth that are unquestionably contained in the work. In 
some instances the reader feels that the simple, direct, forceful application of truth is 
missed in the author’s interest in word matching and allegorizing. 

The reader of this book who persists against the discouragements of a heavy style 
and an outward method of interpretation will find much to reward him. 

H. F. BAUGHMAN 


Why Did Jesus Die? By J. G. Riddell. New York: Abingdon Press, 1938. 221 pages. 
$1.50. 


Students and preachers who desire a simple and readable survey of the theories of the 
atonement (the ancient ones in their modern expression) will want this little book by 
the professor of systematic theology in the University of Glasgow. It has nothing in it 
of what Walter Pater called “the strange vacuous atmosphere generated by professional 
divines.” 

The author makes no claim to originality; the book is a fresh and simple state- 
ment of the theories. The reader will welcome his emphasis upon the Cross as unique 
and central in faith and evangelism. He keeps in view “the church’s constant interest in 
the faith of its own members on the one hand, and in the bringing of the Gospel to the 
non-Christian world on the other.’ There is clear recognition of the fact that any 
adequate theory of the atonement must include consideration not only of Christ’s 
death but also of the Incarnation, the Resurrection, and the coming of the Holy Spirit. 

In successive chapters the five great theories of the atonement are lucidly pre- 
sented. First, the revelation theory, in which the Cross is the supreme revelation 
of the love of God, whose chief modern representatives were McLeod Campbell and 
Horace Bushnell. Second, the Anselmian satisfaction theory in which the emphasis 
is upon divine law. Third, the sacrifice theory with special reference to Bishop Hicks’ 
The Fullness of Sacrifice. Fourth, the “classic” theory recently championed by Bishop 
Aulén which views the atonement as the dramatic victory of Christ in His conflict 
with evil. Fifth, the mystical life theory represented by Nicholas Berdyaev who finds 
the clue to the meaning of the atonement in the indwelling and transforming presence 
of Christ with men— “many are not saved by Christ but i Christ, in the new spiritual 
race which Christ began, in the new nature, and in the new spiritual life.” 

The atonement is the center and essence of the Gospel, but the Cross eludes any 
final analysis of its meaning, never yields itself wholly to the captivity either of mind 
or heart, of phrase or emotion. Neither the Cross nor its Christ can be “cabin’d, 
cribb’d, confined” in any theory. There is no book, not even the Bible, that can bind 
Him within its covers. Therefore all the theories can only be metaphors, illustrations. 
Valuable as they all are, they are nevertheless only human vessels, incapable of 
holding or exhausting the inexhaustible content of divine revelation. All of them fail 
us in the end, and we can only say: Christ has done what we could not have done. 

There has been unanimity in the church catholic, namely, that Christ died to save 
a world hopeless of its own redemption, but the explanatory theories show the greatest 
divergence. This is not a situation to be deplored, but, as another recent writer has 
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pointed out: “Only such a reality as the Cross could have called forth such faith, and 
endured such variations of belief, without suffering irreparable loss. Behind even the 
crudest attempt to express the Redeemer’s passion there has been the richest human 
emotion, the love of the redeemed heart.” 

Dr. Riddell points out that there are two alternatives, either to select one theory 
which seems most adequate and endeavor to show its superiority, or to “hold that, 
while no theory is exclusively true, each of those long accepted within the church 
and capable of restatement today, has its value for faith and for evangelism—a value 
frankly to be recognized.” ‘We must confess that when each interpretation has been 
put forward and the truth of each woven into the fabric of our faith, far more must 
remain untold—outside the range of our clearest thought and beyond our best imagin- 
ing.” But Dr. Riddell makes no attempt to put these various theories into a whole, 
nor is there a clear statement of what the Gospel of Christ’s death is. 

A stimulating final chapter shows that all of these theories find their support in 
Scriptures, in the theology of the past, in Christian experience, in the liturgies of 
the church and in its hymns. (It would be an interesting and profitable task to 
study our Common Service Book and Hymnal with a view to ascertaining the expres- 
sion they give to various doctrines of the atonement.) 

This is eminently a valuable book. 

. Joun W. DoseERsTEIN 


Wer ist Christus? By Erich Seeberg. (Sammlung gemeinverstaendlicher Vortraege, 
183.) Tuebingen: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1937. 58 pages. RM 1.50. 


This slender brochure contains more thought in condensed form than many a 
large volume which may be three or four times its size. But this very fact makes it 
rather difficult to state in precise terms where the author himself stands with regard 
to the question: Who is Christ? This much may be said, however, that Erich See- 
berg’s development of the answer to the momentous question raised by him involves 
not only a penetrating criticism of former answers, including those given by the gener- 
ation immediately preceding his own, but also a highly interesting and original sys- 
tematic construction of his own which is based upon a fresh interpretation of the New 
Testament material with many sidelights thrown upon the present historical and theo- 
logical situation. New Testament scholars will find it significant that in Seeberg’s 
judgment the Son of Man christology, the Servant of the Lord christology of the 
Synoptics, the Logos christology of John, and the Kyrios christology of Paul are all 
on the same plane and have essentially the same meaning. On the other hand, it is 
exceedingly doubtful whether Seeberg’s final answer, that Christ is “reality” as well 
as “Urbild” in the sense of Schleiermacher, will fully satisfy those who believe in the 
Christ of the New Testament and of our faith. The book is symptomatic of the present 


crisis through which Christianity and theology are passing. 
H. OFFERMANN 


God-Controlled Lives. By Sverre Norborg. Minneapolis: Augsburg Publishing House, 
1937. 150 pages. $1. 


Dr. Norborg presents, in a small volume, interesting portraits of well-known 
characters of the New Testament. This volume will be welcomed by pastors, to whom 
it brings, in a popular and concrete way, the life history of those New Testament 
characters who were influenced by their relations with the Prophet from Nazareth. 
Dr. Norborg has a vivid style and his allusions, drawn from contemporary life, bring 
these characters down to the present as real, living men and women whose problems 
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and difficulties are in many ways similar to our own. The popular reader will find 
much in this small volume to help him in his own perplexities and to give him a 
new appreciation of the power which emanated from Jesus in His day-by-day contact 
with all sorts of people. 

We appreciate, especially, the evidence which this little volume gives of a wide 
and thorough knowledge on the part of the author of the fields, not only of theology, 
but of philosophy and psychology. This makes the volume an interesting one for the 
student who appreciates this background. The book should have a wide reading and 
we trust that we may have another volume on Old Testament characters from the 
facile pen of this well-known writer. 

LutHER A. MALMBERG 


Christian Prayer. By W. Arndt. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1937. 67 
pages. 60 cents. 


Into this little book of fine type and few pages, the author, W. Arndt, has packed 
a tremendous amount of material on the ever modern subject of Christian prayer. 
The book is the result of a request on the part of the delegates to the convention of 
the Oklahoma District of the Lutheran Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and Other States, 
that the essay read by Dr. Arndt before their body be placed in book form. One can 
well understand and appreciate the request, as one hearing of this essay on Christian 
Prayer would not suffice. It needs to be read, thought about, and even argued. 

Christian Prayer is arranged in twenty-four concise statements or theses on the 
subject in hand. It begins with a brief, clear statement of the universality of prayer 
and its cause; man’s innate conviction of a Supreme Being with power; and ends in 
its longest argument on “joint prayer,” effective, yes, but only to be used with those 
members of the holy Christian church who have nothing in doctrine or life which 
makes joint prayer impossible. In between the whole subject is defined, explained, 
and argued briefly but rather thoroughly from the Missouri Lutheran standpoint. 
Note the author’s definition of prayer from the negative side. Christian prayer is not 
a part of justification. “To us members of the Lutheran Church, God in His mercy 
has given the special grace that we carefully differentiate between justification and 
sanctification.” Christian prayer is not a means to salvation. “In the Roman Catholic 
Church . . . prayer naturally is looked upon as a great factor in making us partakers 
of God’s pardon.” Christian prayer is not “magic” or a “substitute” for the use of 
our own powers. Pages 47 and 48, which are an explanation of this eighteenth state- 
ment, we wish might be broadcast to a far larger audience of the Christian church 
than this book will ever reach. Christian prayer is not an irksome task. One can 
readily see from these four statements defining prayer negatively that the book is 
both theological and practical. 

One feels, however, that in this little book on Christian prayer there is a tendency 
to produce argument about prayer rather than desire for prayer. The book may send 
many to search their own prayer life and cross-examine it, but it will not send as 
many to their knees in prayer itself. In statements 6 and 7 we have the discussion of 
the two statements, “Prayers not addressed to the true God are no prayers at all;” 
and “To be truly Christian and acceptable, a prayer must be spoken in the name of 
Jesus.” Only those prayers are heard, acceptable, and Christian that are offered to 
the Triune God and offered “in His name,” that is, “with His name” as one pleading 
the merits of the blood and righteousness of Christ. Because of this the prayers of 
Freemasonry (deists), Modernism, the Mohammedans and the Jews (the prayers of 
the ancient Jews were heard; Elijah’s prayers acceptable, page 13), the Unitarians 
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and the church members who “trust in their own merits,’ are “futile and vain.” This 
is the conclusion at which the author arrives. And the conclusion we feel will pro- 
duce more argument than prayer. In his discussion on unanswered prayer, Statement 
17, the author presents incidents from the lives of James, Jesus, Paul, a bankrupt 
business man, Monica, Moses. Having presented his argument from the practical 
side of these people’s lives, he states his conclusion: “God hears all the prayers of His 
children and takes the action required. This action, it is true, may remain unnoticed 
by us, or it may be different from what we expect and desire, but it will always 
be for our good; it will serve what is highest in our existence, our spiritual well being, 
the right relation to God, our being believers in Jesus Christ.” This is beautifully 
true. That we admit. But at least one person cannot help but wonder when the 
church prays for James to be spared and he is beheaded, when Paul prays to be 
relieved and the thorn in his flesh still remains, when the business man prays for the 
continuance of his prosperity and he becomes bankrupt, if this is “answered” prayer. 

Dr. Arndt’s book on Christian prayer is worthy of careful reading, study, and 
examination. It causes one to re-examine one’s prayer life. It stimulates thinking. 
It produces argument. And we trust it will produce more Christian prayer. 

Haroitp S. MILLER 


Einleitung in das Neue Testament. Von Paul Feine +. Achte voellig neu bearbeitete 
Auflage von Johannes Behm. Leipzig: Quelle & Meyer, 1936. 326 pages. 


Professor Behm, of the University of Berlin, sent me a copy of this book a long 
time ago. For the delay in reviewing it I wish to apologize to him. I regret the 
delay all the more since this new edition of one of the best known former New Testa- 
ment Introductions, intended for the theological student who reads German, is in 
reality a new book which has little more in common with Feine’s original work than 
the general framework and the underlying theological principles. These principles 
have remained unchanged. They may be expressed in the simple statement that the 
New Testament is the source of our Christian faith and therefore also the source of all 
truly Christian theology. But in all other respects the book has been so thoroughly 
revised, rewritten, and brought up to date that the name of its first author on the 
title-page may be interpreted simply as an act of piety on the part of the present 
author. Feine-Behm’s Einleitung belongs in the same class with Nestle-Dobschuetz’ 
Einfuehrung, Preuschen-Bauer’s Woerterbuch, and other similar works. 

Feine’s Einleitung was widely used by theological students in Germany for a 
generation and more. But nowhere do problems shift more rapidly than in the field 
of Biblical investigation and criticism. Professor Behm has recognized this fact, and 
on every page of this new edition we find ample evidence that he is thoroughly 
familiar with the present state of investigation in all its phases. Another distinct 
improvement is the very full analysis of the contents of each New Testament docu- 
ment—a feature that is intended to help the student in acquiring an intimate knowl- 
edge of the Bible itself. The reader of the book will be particularly thankful for the 
almost complete bibliography, including the latest literature in England and America. 
The greater part of the book is devoted to an investigation of the origin of the New 
Testament documents. The treatment of the Synoptic Gospels is especially com- 
mendable. It gives credit to what is now called “form-criticism,’ without overempha- 
sizing the importance of this new method of investigation. The Gospel of John is 
ascribed to John, the son of Zebedee. But it is an opus posthumum which was edited 
after his death by others who had already assisted him in its composition while he 
was still living. Hebrews was written by a Jewish Christian teacher of rhetorical 
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training between 64 and 96. Ephesians and Colossians are genuine letters of Paul. 
This can not be said of the Pastoral Epistles with the same certainty, although behind 
them stands the living authority of the great apostle himself. In his own conclusions 
the author is always cautious and conservative, and if two alternatives present them- 
selves to his thoughts, he usually follows the one that is supported by the tradition. 

Besides an introduction to the New Testament literature the book contains an 
excellent survey of the formation of the New Testament canon and the history of 
the New Testament text. The book as a whole is perhaps the best guide for the 
theological student in the field of New Testament introduction. 

H. OFFERMANN 


Interpretation of the Epistle to the Hebrews and the Epistle of James. By R. C. H. 
Lenski. Columbus, Ohio: The Book Concern, 1938. 685 pages. $3.50. 


This is the ninth volume of Dr. Lenski’s Commentary on the New Testament. 
Like the previous volumes it is voluminous. It contains 685 pages, 507 for Hebrews 
and 178 for James. The legend on the jacket truly says that in this commentary the 
author supplies to the reader “a full unfolding of the spiritual content of the Word, 
linguistically and exegetically supported. He gives the results of careful and thorough 
text study of the Greek original.” 

The interpretation of the Epistle to the Hebrews is both comprehensive and 
minute. The exposition is exhaustive but not exhausting to the reader who is inter- 
ested in the subject. With Luther and most modern scholars the author names Apollos 
as the writer. He is positive that the Epistle was written “to the body of Jewish 
Christians at Rome after the martyrdom of Paul and before the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem, between the years 67 and 70, probably in 68 or 69.” It was written to fortify 
the Hebrew Christian readers, who faced persecution, who had indeed already felt its 
force. It will richly repay them to hold fast the faith and not become apostates. 
Return to Jewry would mean to them present and eternal loss. The tardy admission 
of Hebrews into the canon is briefly discussed. The conclusion is reached: “This 
letter won its place among the inspired writings of the canon by its own inherent 
inspired quality.” 

The translation from the Greek original into the English text is the writer’s own, 
and it is well done. The Greek text is frequently reproduced. Latin and German 
cognates are often used. The interpretation is scholarly and instructive. The exegesis 
is largely linguistic and grammatical. Also historical. All the principles of her- 
meneutics have been observed. The book is designed not for casual reading but for 
intensive study. The author was a theologian as well as an exegete, and his exposi- 
tion of Hebrews is replete with both Old Testament and New Testament theology. 
This latter fact adds greatly to the value of the book. 

In the Introduction to the interpretation of the Epistle of James the question is 
raised whether James was a son of Joseph and Mary and brother of Jesus, but no 
positive decision is arrived at. The author rightly dates the Epistle between the years 
40 and 50 and terms it “the oldest piece of writing in the New Testament.’ He 
identifies James as the head of the mother church in Jerusalem, who wrote the Epistle 
“to the Jewish Christians of the neighboring provinces.” The story of the Jewish 
James is told at length and there is given a just evaluation of his Jewish book. 
Luther’s depreciation of it (he called it a “right strawy epistle’) is declared not to 
have been justified. Its delayed admission into the canon is explained. The Epistle 
of James, although moral and not doctrinal in statement and content, has part and 
place in the New Testament, “An ethical Epistle is as much in place as are the 
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ethical parts of other Epistles, and as is the ethical teaching of Jesus Himself.” 

In form the interpretation of James follows the pattern of Hebrews, as already 
described. The exposition is trustworthy—that of 2: 14-26 being especially full and 
fine. It is the passage which sets forth a living versus a dead faith. The presence 
or absence of works makes and marks the difference. As the author points out, there 
is no conflict here between James and Paul. “As James, so Paul knows of no verdict 
of acquittal for a faith that is dead and barren. . . . From the time of its creation true 
faith must attest itself by corresponding works.” Noteworthy also is the exposition 
of 2: 13-18—anointing the sick with oil and offering the prayer of faith. The an- 
nounced principle is shown to be valid today. Indeed, throughout the two interpreta- 
tions the author not seldom makes personal and practical application of the princi- 
ples announced and pleads for present-day performance and practice. 

Joun W. Horine 


Theologisches Woerterbuch zum Neuen Testament. By Gerhard Kittel. Volume III. 
Parts 16 & 17. Pages 961-1104. Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer, 1938. Subscription 
price RM 5.80. 


With these two parts the third large volume of Kittel’s Theologisches Woerter- 
buch is now completed. Two more volumes are yet to follow. Then the greatest work 
that Biblical scholarship of our time has produced will be finished. Not only Biblical 
scholarship, but the Christian church at large can be justly proud of} such an achieve- 
ment, which could not have been brought about but by the indomitable courage and perse- 
verance of editor and publisher and the selfsacrificing labors of many scholars 
regardless of their connection with theological schools and tendencies. Thus the whole 
work is a piece of highest and purest scholarship and as such it is indispensable to 
every serious student of the New Testament. At the same time it is also a source of 
inspiration for every minister of the Gospel who wants to have a clear and firsthand con- 
ception of what the New Testament actually teaches. In the two parts which are before 
us, the leading articles are those by Oepke and Meyer on the word krypto and its deriva- 
tives, by Werner Foerster on the word-family ktizo, and by Quell and Foerster on the 
important word kyrios in secular usage, the Septuagint, later Judaism, and the New 
Testament. 

H. OFFERMANN 


The Psalms, Chronologically Treated with a New Translation. By Moses Butten- 
wieser. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1938. 911 pages. $5. 


The fresh studies in the Psalms which have been appearing in recent times point 
clearly to the wholesome fact that interest in the Old Testament is shifting from the 
purely critical to the deeper religious approach. This does not mean that scholars 
are neglecting to use all available critical apparatus for historical and literary analy- 
sis, but that they are desirous of discovering elements that lie deeper in the soil of 
Old Testament thought and that enable us to see more accurately than ever before 
the development of Old Testament religion. 

Biblical scholars are greatly indebted to Dr. Buttenwieser and his school, Hebrew 
Union College, of Cincinnati, for constructive studies in the Hebrew Scriptures. His 
book, The Prophets of Israel, published in 1914, has long been a standard reference 
work. The volume under review will claim even greater consideration as an out- 
standing contribution to Old Testament study. 

The author seeks in this work to present not only a commentary, but also a 
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chronological study of. the Psalms, with the view to clarify the religious life of Israel, 
which he sees reflected more fully here than in any other part of Old Testament 
literature, since they mirror that religious life all the way through Israel’s history 
from the-days of Joshua to the middle of the third century B.C. In approaching the 
study chronologically he finds solutions to many otherwise perplexing problems and 
calls attention to numerous revisions which need to be made, not only in translation, 
but also in interpretation. He endeavors to relate the religious experiences of the 
psalmists to spiritual prophecy, and investigates especially the character of religious 
thought in Exilic and post-Exilic times. 


Contrary to the general opinion as to the unhistorical character of the Psalms, 
Dr. Buttenwieser recognizes in them one of the most valuable sources of information 
for the evaluation of Israel’s history, not only in pre-Exilic, but especially in post- 
Exilic times. In fact, no other source, he affirms, supplies quite so much informa- 
tion concerning the pre-Maccabaean age. The failure to develop this point of view 
has left us with an inaccurate picture of the period. In general, the prevailing con- 
ception of the whole historical period from the rise of literary prophecy down to the 
third century B.C. requires revision. Instead of a decline in spiritual prophecy and 
the rise in Exilic times of a narrow legalism that gradually quenched the spirit of 
prophecy, there was, from the days of Amos on through the period of Judah’s polit- 
ical decadence and the fall of Jerusalem in 586 B.C., and through Exilic and post- 
Exilic times, a steady and sturdy prophetic religion which found expression in many 
Psalms dating from the latter part of the fifth and the fourth centuries B.C., hitherto 
regarded as an obscure century, but in reality one of the “spiritually great ages of 
history, ranking second to the age of pre-Exilic prophecy” (p. 9). 


In a very convincing manner the exegete points out that Psalms hitherto regarded 
as Maccabaean on the assumption that the final redaction of the Psalter and the late 
canonization of the Old Testament admitted a late dating should now be regarded 
as early, pre-Maccabaean, since the Hebrew language underwent in the third century 
B.C. rapid decadence, giving place to Aramaic, as the Wisdom of Ben Sira and the 
Book of Daniel reveal. 


Another point on which Dr. Buttenwieser makes a contribution is in the matter 
of syntax. The Psalms, says he, “have suffered especially from the persistent refusal 
of the exegetes to reckon with the precative perfect” (p. 21). Accordingly, he seeks 
to elucidate this point of Hebrew construction, discernible by its alternation with the 
imperfect or imperative, and thereby finds a forcefulness of expression in certain 
passages not otherwise noted. , 


It is of special interest to observe the chronological scheme into which the author 
arranges the Psalms. Employing the general categories, Pre-Exilic, Exilic, and post- 
Exilic, he locates twenty-one in whole or in part in the first period and one hundred 
fifteen in the last. Psalm 81B he dates in the time of Joshua. Psalms 60A and 57B 
he regards as genuinely Davidic. Psalm 23 probably came, not from David, but from 
the hands of the writer of the Job drama. As Messianic Psalms he lists 72, 67, 75, 2 
and 110. In many instances he differs widely from the interpretations generally held. 


While Christian scholars, who quite properly approach the study of the Psalms 
through the light of Christ and the New Testament, find much that is wanting in 
this work, they nevertheless will profit greatly by its perusal. Since the author, bear- 
ing in mind the interests of the non-technical student, transliterates the Hebrew words 
and expressions, readers in general will do well to make the acquaintance of this 
volume. 


E. E. Fiackx 
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The Modern Message of the Psalms. By Rollin H. Walker. New York: Abingdon 
Press, 1938. 207 pages. $1.50. 


The increasing amount of attention being given to the Psalms recently is gratify- 
ing. This book by the professor of English Bible in Ohio Wesleyan University is 
avowedly for the layman, but the preacher will also find it quite helpful. The author 
treats only a limited number of Psalms, and some of these only in a fragmentary way; 
but some of the choice passages are dealt with at considerable length. He makes evi- 
dent the value of the Psalms for meeting life needs, striving to give “a viewpoint and 
insight that will make them helpful amid the stress and strain of our modern life.” 


The pungency, vigor, and freshness of expression are stimulating. Thus it is said 
that the writers of Psalms 19 and 119 find God’s Word to be “loaded with vitamins ;” 
at the same time it is a “great spiritual germicide.” Psalms of courage and confidence 
like the 27th are spoken of as a dose of “digitalis for heart failure”? And the author 
says that Psalm 46 “is peculiarly appropriate for the modern age, which is facing an 
economic earthquake and a volcano of revolution whose lava and ashes threaten to sub- 
merge us all.” As one other example the following is worth quoting: “The main 
difference between the Hebrew struggle with doubt and the modern struggle is that 
the modern man writes an article to a magazine, while the Jew always voices his 
scepticism in prayer.” z 

But the book is not just superficially clever. It is full of solid worth. The fullest 
discussion given of any Psalm is a serious treatment of the great Penitential—the 
51st. The writer sounds genuine evangelical notes; he protests against the tendency 
to send sinful men “to the psychiatrist instead of to the Saviour .. . labeling a troubled 
conscience as a nervous disorder.” 

There are some other noteworthy features. The author constantly goes on beyond 
the Psalms to the fuller revelation of God’s truth and power in Jesus ‘Christ. At the 
end of the book some stimulating and thought-provoking questions for further study 
and reflection are presented. And at several places some pointed applications are made 
to social issues. 

This book is a helpful contribution toward accomplishing that which is so per- 
petually needed—bringing the spiritual riches of God’s Word to man with vividness 
and life-giving vigor. 

Harotp L, CREAGER 


Das Buch Josua. By Martin Noth. Tubingen: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1938. 
xvi, 122 pages. M 5.80. 


In order of publication, this is the eleventh number of the Handbuch zum Alten 
Testament, and really the first of the Biblical commentaries in this contemporary 
German series to attack a representative problem in Old| Testament historical criticism. 
Previous books, dealing with Prophets or Writings, have been somewhat off the beaten 
path. This work, however, very ably makes its way towards the heart of the Old 
Testament problem. We still await a finished product of the newer German theories 
of Pentateuch criticism, but meantime here is a splendid burst of speed in the direction 
of the goal, along a closely parallel track. 

As a matter of fact, Noth’s independent studies of what he concludes (p. viii) must 
first be accepted as a book with its own peculiarly complicated pre-history, before con- 
jectures be made as to its relation to the similar literary character of the Pentateuch, 
have arrived at results which in general corroborate Rudolph’s findings in the line of 
the new source theories. For he does not follow the tendency in recent Pentateuch 
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analysis, set by such men as Eissfeldt or Morgenstern, by whom the primary sources 
of the Hexateuch narrative have been subdivided into two J’s, E’s and P’s, or their 
equivalent K, C, H and so on. But Noth has found evidence, independently for Joshua, 
to lead him, like Volz and Rudolph, to deny the separate existence of the two older 
sources. Rudolph’s more recent study, Der “Elohist” von Exodus bis Josua (1937), 
argues for a basic Jahvistic source which has merely been enlarged by glosses and 
simple additions. Noth finds the same situation to obtain in Joshua 1-12, but (p. xiii) 
sees no positive reason for assigning the “Collector” of these narratives to either the 
J or the E school, and dates his original activity about 900 B.C. (p. xii). 

Even more radically new, however, is Noth’s treatment of Chapters 13-21 in 
which the older theories gave prominence to P, considering the topographical content 
of this section to be the proper interest of priestly antiquarians. A deeper historical 
insight has, however, been afforded by recent archaeological findings in the interpretation 
of which Noth has himself shared with scholars like Alt, Garstang, and Glueck. The 
two lists of place names are now recognized as something more positive than priestly 
record. Two maps included in the body of the commentary illuminate their significance 
as systematic outlines of the tribal boundaries in the period of Israelite settlement, and 
of Judean district divisions in the period of King Josiah, respectively. Noth accepts 
the addition of the Joshua stories to these geographical documents as the process by 
which the book was constructed from the age of Josiah on. The Deuteronomic and 
Priestly additions, however, are chiefly editorial matter, as some of the final sections 
(Chapters 21-24) cannot be characterized along the old lines. (pp. x and xiiiff). 

In all this, and the substantiation of details in the course of the work, we have an 
excellent specimen of twentieth-century criticism. Philology and history here lend their 
scientific methods to literary analysis without the fatal theoretical bias of nineteenth- 
century points of view. A much truer picture, more soberly drawn in accordance with 
known facts, and more vividly impressed upon the mind by the illustrations which 
archaeology affords, is the happy result. 

CuHarLes M. Cooper 


Why do I believe the Bible is God’s Word? By William Dallman. A reprint of the 
1910 edition. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1937. 138 pages. 75 cents. 


This little book, which contains a large amount of historic incident and illustration, 
is not a systematic apologetic that would attempt to develop the fundamental teaching 
of the testimonium Spiritus Sancti internum, but it is a consideration of the so-called 
external proofs of the credibility of the Bible, which, as the author states, “cannot 
indeed produce divine certainty, but they may perchance lead a man to give the divine 
method a fair trial,” and they “will compel a candid man to think weli of the Bible as a 
book, to let the presumption be in its favor, to give a preliminary assent to its claim.” 

The materials, many of which would furnish excellent illustrative material for 
sermons, are disposed under five heads. The Bible is to be believed: because of the good 
company the Bible keeps, because of its unity, because of the fulfillment of its prophecies, 
because of its survival of all attacks against it, because of its blessed influence in bringing 
better standards into the world. 


Joun C. Mattes 


The Creed of an Idealist. By Edward McCrady. Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Company, 1938. 103 pages. $1. 


This book is worth reading even if one does not agree with the general position of 
the author. It contains some valuable information and helpful suggestions. It begins 
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with an argument for Idealism and an Idealist’s interpretation of some of the basic dok- 
trines of Christianity as being revealed also in nature and then proceeds to the main 
discussion which is concerned with the self-revelation of God in history. Here the 
author endeavors to show from a study of the Greek or rational ideal, the Hebrew or 
spiritual ideal, the pagan or natural ideal, etc., that God was preparing the way for 
Christianity by impressing certain ideas upon the minds of pre-Christian thinkers in all 
the great nations, which ideas are gathered up and harmonized and completed in 
Christianity. Thus we read, “The reality of this historic ‘convergence’ of the main 
lines of ancient thought to form the ideal of the God-Man of Christianity, with its 
corollary that this latter system is necessarily the world-religion, the logical ‘Pleroma’ 
of the whole, is no longer a debatable proposition with scholars, though its true import 
as the consummation of an age-long progressive ‘revelation’ of God to Man—which we 
have here endeavored to demonstrate—has never been appreciated as it should.” This is 
the main thesis of the book. 


So far as the argument of this book for idealism is concerned, it is far from being 
conclusive or convincing. Its criticism of materialism is valid enough but its own posi- 
tion can not be sustained on the grounds here set forth. On pages 88 and 89, we are told 
that “mental facts” are all the facts we have. Matter does not really exist at all. 
“Indeed, there is no attribute assignable to this thing called matter that is not a mental 
experience of some kind.” Then these mental facts are divided into two classes or 
spheres according as they are creations of our own wills alone, as figments of our 
imagination for example, or are “altogether independent of personal volition—bursting 
in upon our consciousness whether we will them or not.” In the latter case they are 
explained as “the creations of other wills (selves or egos) or, ultimately of one supreme 
will.” Thus afl our so-called sensations of an external world are reduced to ideas or 
concepts in the mind of God, which He forces into our minds quite independently of our 
own volition. Now it must be said concerning such a view that there is an element of 
unreality and near-deception about it which does not commend it to a Christian thinker. 
Moreover, the classification of mental facts, according as they are or are not subject to 
our volition is inaccurate as here carried out and leads to some strange conclusions. 
For, only those mental facts which refer to the external world are here classified as 
being independent of our own will. But, in self-consciousness, the self is conscious of 
itself as an active, thinking agent and that consciousness of the active, thinking self is 
no more subject to one’s own will than is the sensation of a tree or any other external 
object when one looks at it. There is the same sort of compulsion about both of these 
ideas. And so if the external world is an illusion and has no independent existence, then 
it would seem that the self also must be an illusion and have no independent existence. 
But that conclusion is absurd. And so it is more reasonable to interpret the fact that 
some of our ideas are forced upon us regardless of our own will as an indication that 
these ideas point to real existence, to a real self and a real external world. 


As to the main contention of this book that God has revealed Himself in nature and 
in human history and that these revelations point forward to, and find their consumma- 
tion in, Christianity, there is considerable merit in the argument, though at times it is 
carried out in fantastic fashion and some of the Christian doctrines cited are presented 
in a partial and one-sided way that does not do justice to their Scriptural statement. 


Much of the foregoing criticism was undoubtedly foreseen by the author, for he 
somewhere remarks, “I am talking to idealists only—I do not expect others to understand.” 


ARCHIBALD E, DeEItz 
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Beyond Tragedy. Essays on the Christian Interpretation of History. By Reinhold 
Niebuhr. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1937. 306 pages. $2. 


The sub-title of this book, “Essays on the Christian Interpretation of History,” sets 
forth its purpose. This might be misleading to some in that it is not, as might be ex- 
pected, a treatise on the subject. It is rather an elaboration of the stated theme through 
fifteen sermonic essays. Most of the material, it is said, was first used in sermons 
preached in college and university chapels. Each essay is an exposition of a longer 
or shorter passage of Scripture and sets forth therein on the Scriptural basis the aspect 
then being considered. It is refreshingly evangelical and highly stimulating even though 
at times the thought is difficult to follow. There is, however, no difficulty in understanding 
the author’s main thesis that “the Christian view of history passes through the ‘sense 
of the tragic to a hope and an assurance which is ‘beyond tragedy.” This is because 
the cross, “which stands at the centre of the Christian world-view, reveals both the 
seriousness of human sin and the purpose and power of God to overcome it.” 

The theme of the whole work is “Christianity’s dialectical conception of the relation 
of time and eternity, of God and the world, of nature and grace. It is the thesis of 
these pages that the Biblical view of life is dialectical because it affirms the meaning of 
history and of man’s natural existence on the one hand, and on the other insists that the 
centre, source, and fulfillment of history lie beyond: history.” More practically the view 
is set forth thus, “Christianity’s view of history is tragic insofar as it recognizes evil as 
an inevitable concomitant of even the highest spiritual enterprises. It is beyond tragedy 
insofar as it does not regard evil as inherent in existence itself but as finally under the 
dominion of a good God.” 

The book is recommended without reservation to those who are seeking to know 
and proclaim a vital Christian message, and that a message of hope, in these troubled 
days. For there is set forth a conviction of hope and cheer which will lead the Christian 
preacher to find a basis of and a justification for confidence in a Gospel which can be 
shown to be “the power of God unto salvation to every one that believeth.” 

Rosert FoRTENBAUGH 


Steps Toward The World Council. By Charles S. Macfarland. New York: Fleming 
H. Revell Company, 1938. 128 pages. $1.25. 


Martin Luther wanted the church to be the church without conforming to this 
world. Interpretations, controversies, and divisions followed. In 1838 Samuel S. 
Schmucker wrote of “The True Unity of Christ’s Church” and in 1846 presented a 
challenge for a world organization in the form of a Council of Evangelical Denominations. 

This book is a historical sketch of the movement during the past one hundred years 
making for the larger co-operation of the denominations in their mutual task. Dr. 
Charles S. Macfarland had a large share in this activity and is quite qualified to give a 
true picture of the development toward a world council of churches. The author believes 
that “God was preparing His church to meet the appalling issues of this day and year,” 
and so his book is an interpretation of “a spiritual and social pjrocess.” Adequate 
mention is made of the many individuals who pioneered in this field, but often the reader 
can detect that the author should have named himself as carrying a large share of the 
work. 

Church leaders in all denominations and throughout the world should read this book 
to obtain a clear understanding of efforts in the past and an appreciation of some problems 
for future progress. Lutherans in America will profit by learning how active their own 
leaders in Europe have been in this movement and should be stirred to increased activity 
in the development of a World Council of Churches with true unity. 

GouLp WICKEY 
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John A. Morehead, Who Created World Lutheranism. By Samuel Trexler. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1938. 168 pages. $2. 


It is worth much to an individual, as it is to a cause, to have a sympathetic review 
of character and achievements when a life is ended or a task completed. 

Dr. Samuel Trexler has provided in his biography of the Rev. John A. Morehead, 
D.D., LL.D., a happy combination of historical material with intimate, personal knowl- 
edge. He knows accurately the arena in which this world leader lived and labored, and 
he has presented impressively the story of a colorful character in a dramatic period of 
international religious and political life. He regards his hero as a trail blazer in world 
Lutheranism and as an exemplar in Christian fraternity. The book discloses the life 
and work of a bold adventurer in a romantic and revealing way, and gives to the whole 
church a comprehensive and yet condensed view of the most unique character in American 
Lutheranism in its world-wide contacts. The work is done in an easily readable style, 
and, though intimate and frank, shows fine judgment in the choice of materials and 
chaste literary art in the method of presenting them. 

The reader is sure to be captivated by the seventeen apt chapter headings, among 
which the following are examples: A World Leader is Born, The War Years, Drama 
in Paris, How Morehead Fed Europe, First Lutheran World Convention, On to Copen- 
hagen, Who Are These Lutherans, The Man The World Knew, The Man His Family 
Knew. 

The purpose of the book is to add luster to a brilliant career, and the background 
and relationship of the author have made it possible for him to do so. The story is 
ingeniously conceived, and sustains the reader’s interest to the end. Dr. Morehead is re- 
vealed as a man of many social graces, of unquenchable spirit, of indomitable will, of 
prophetic vision, of ecclesiastical statesmanship, whose achievements fully justify the 
author’s choice of title, John A. Morehead, Who Created World Lutheranism. 

This reviewer’s judgment is that neither the cost of the book nor the time necessary 
for its perusal are of any consideration when balanced against its intrinsic merit as a 
warm and discriminating tribute to a great servant of the church in America and in- 
ternationally. 

GrorcE J. GONGAWARE 


The Life and Letters of Bishop William White. Edited by Walter Herbert Stowe. Mil- 
waukee: Morehouse Publishing Company, 1937. 306 pages. $2.50. 


Of all American communions the Anglican Church was hit hardest by the changes 
which were introduced by the Revolution and the subsequent founding of the new 
republic. Many of its clergymen, who were Tory in their sympathies, abandoned their 
parishes and returned to England; the suspicion of disloyalty to the American cause 
attached itself even to those who were patriots because they were serving in the English 
established church. American victory then loosed the ecclesiastical bonds between Eng- 
land and America and left the Anglicans in America foundering without organization. 

In this critical period William White made possible the rehabilitation of his church. 
As a prominent supporter of the American cause he commanded respect outside his 
communion and did much to dissipate the cloud of suspicion which hovered over his 
co-religionists. As an able canonist and ecclesiastical statesman he was looked to by his 
own fellow-clergymen for leadership in providing his church with an adequate inde- 
pendent organization. The Protestant Episcopal Church which emerged in 1787 owed 
its existence in no small measure to White, who was consecrated the first bishop of 
Pennsylvania in that same year. 

The one hundred fiftieth anniversary of the organization of the Protestant Episcopal 
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Church was widely celebrated last year. The book before us is a product of such celebra- 
tions which centered around the consecration of William White and Samuel Provoost. 
Included in the volume are programs of various observances with the commemorative 
addresses delivered on these occasions. More important are a few additional papers 
which present the early life of White (by the late William Stevens Perry), his presby- 
terate (by the editor), and his episcopate (by William Wilson Manross). Together 
with a section devoted to hitherto unpublished letters of White (with notes by E. Clowes 
Chorley), these essays comprise the important contribution of this volume to an under- 
standing of the great bishop and of the church in his time. Although there is some 
discussion of early efforts to~secure episcopal consecration for men elected to the 
episcopate in America, we miss even an allusion to the proposal to have the Lutheran 
bishops of Denmark consecrate these men. 


The value of this volume lies neither in its completeness nor in its balance. It bears 
an occasional character. But it illumines many sidelights and betrays a fine sympathy for 
the great soul who served his church and his country so well. The (Episcopal) Church 
History Society, under whose auspices the book was published, has again put historians 
of American Christianity in its debt. 

T. G. TApPERT 


Alcohol: One Man’s Meat—. By Edward A. Strecker and Francis T. Chambers, Jr. 
New York: Macmillan, 1938. 230 pages. $2.50. 


The title notwithstanding, this book deals with a group of those to whom alcohol is 
poison rather than meat. It differentiates carefully between the normal or social drinker 
and the abnormal drinker and describes the process of treatment which is used by the 
authors at the Institute of the Pennsylvania. Hospital, Philadelphia, and which has met 
with substantial success. 

The abnormal drinker is ill. He has what the authors call “mental allergy to 
alcohol,’ just as certain people have physical allergy to strawberries. In both cases 
there is nothing to do but stop intake, but few abnormal drinkers can stop without 
undergoing treatment and re-education. 

The abnormal drinker has many characteristics in common with people who suffer 
from non-alcoholic neuroses, such as phobias, compulsions, or hysteria, and many of the 
same contributing factors are to be found in their histories. Both groups are charac- 
terized by emotional immaturity and more or less unconscious attempts to escape some 
of the realities of their life situations. The abnormal drinker cannot “take a drink or 
leave it;” he believes he must have alcohol to make life bearable; his feeling of in- 
feriority hounds him until he drowns it in drink and replaces his feeling of depression 
with elation. In keeping with his patterns of immaturity and evasion, he becomes most 
apt in erecting mental camouflages and finding justifiable reasons—justifiable to himself— 
for his drinking. 

The authors find that the fundamental conflicts and inadequate reaction patterns, 
which result in excessive drinking, have dated far back in the childhood of the alcoholic 
although “breakdown” may not occur until middle life. Parental over-indulgence and 
over-dominance, usually in combination, are found in the majority of abnormal drinkers, 
and in most cases one or both parents showed neurotic tendencies, usually expressed in 
some other way than alcoholism. The authors are convinced that the causes are primarily 
psychological rather than physical although alcoholism sometimes is associated with 
definite disease. 

When the motivations for abnormal drinking are understood, it becomes obvious 
that the drinker cannot be cured by emotionalized appeals, moralistic homilies, or threats 
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of “putting him away.” These methods only increase his sensitiveness about his problem, 
activate his need for “another drink,” and make it easy for him to blame his critics for 
his condition. 


To understand the complex and painstaking efforts involved in treating the alcoholic, 
it is necessary to read in detail the treatment procedures which Dr. Strecker and Mr. 
Chambers use. In brief, the treatment involves (1) the observance of certain rules such 
as voluntary submission for treatment, abstinence from alcohol during treatment, and 
frank and honest dealing with the therapist; (2) psychological treatment interviews— 
about 100 hours for most patients; (3) re-education in attitude toward his problem, his 
vocation, family, etc., and the development of hobbies and adherence to a daily schedule; 
(4) physical development and care. 

The authors’ description of psychological methods should be of particular value to 
the minister since they are applicable to pastoral counseling regarding many other kinds 
of problems. For example, the role of an understanding and objective listener is helpful 
in numerous situations. One quotation will suffice to indicate this viewpoint: “The 
patient’s mental unburdening through conversation with the therapist and the re-living 
of certain conflicts, particularly those with an alcoholic association, lead to self-explora- 
tion, increased insight, and emotional maturing. The completely uncritical attitude of 
the therapist would undoubtedly be misinterpreted by the uninformed as encouraging 
faults and shortcomings that the patient brings out in his contact with the therapist. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. Where a patient has lived through a lurid 
incident of his past, because he thinks that it would aid therapy to recount this incident, 
the uncritical response on the part of the therapist is helpful rather than otherwise. He 
neither approves, nor does he disapprove. He is merely an understanding listener, 
steadily and firmly holding the door of reality open to the patient.” 

This book is not only helpful to physicians, ministers, and social workers, who have 
to deal with the alcoholic’s problem professionally, but it can with profit be placed in 
the hands of the intelligent person addicted to abnormal drinking. It may help him 
to acquire some insight into his problem and tempt him to seek treatment. 

LutHER E. WoopwarbD 


What a Church Member Should Know. By A. A. Zinck. Philadelphia: United Luther- 
an Publication House, 1937. 96 pages. 30 cents. 


This textbook is designed to meet a need felt by many pastors and many of our 
laity. It is published under the auspices of the Parish and Church School Board as a 
text for an adult confirmation class or for any adult study group within the church. Dr. 
Zinck has arranged in thirteen chapters the matters essential to a full knowledge of the 
church, its message, and its work according to the traditional Lutheran dogmatic systems. 
He urges that it be used in connection with the Bible, Luther’s Catechism, and the 
Common Service Book together with assignments for outside reading on the teaching 
and life of the church. 

Each chapter states definitely the aim of the particular study and concludes with a 
series of questions for discussion. Scriptural references at the head of each chapter pro- 
vide the Biblical basis for its consideration. Further Scriptural references are provided 
throughout the text. Each chapter is suggestive of further study on the part of the leader 
and the class using the book as a guide. In the foreword the author suggests the need of 
adapting the material here presented to the local and individual needs of particular 
groups. 

The origin, purpose, and message of the Christian church and the Holy Scriptures 
are the basis of the first two chapters, followed by a study of the problem of sin. The 
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next five chapters deal with God’s plan of salvation through Jesus Christ, considering the 
work of God the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost: These chapters include one on the 
Sacraments and one on the meaning of faith. 

The remaining chapters deal with the practical working out of the Christian life 
of the church member. They include studies on worship, missions, evangelism, and 
stewardship. The final study is the application of Christianity to the individual’s daily 
walk and conversation. 

This text should prove helpful and stimulating to an advanced study group under 
the direction of the pastor. There are some sections that presuppose a familiarity with 
theological terms that are outside the ordinary province of the average layman and will 
need interpretation. A faithful study of the material here presented will greatly enrich 
the life and experience of the laity of the church. 

E, F. Raun 


The Way of Discipleship. By Carl George Wolf. Grand Rapids, Mich.: Zondervan 
Publishing House, 1938. 96 pages. $1. 


Decision, Determination, Discipline, Dependence, Devotion, Dependability, and Des- 
tination—seven sermons on these topics make up the volume. They were originally 
preached in Grace Lutheran Church, Baltimore, Maryland, on the Sundays in Lent and 
on Easter. The sermons are substantial and thoroughly sound, and give a fairly com- 
prehensive picture of the Christian way of life. There is conviction behind the messages, 
and considerable appeal. Occasionally the introductions tell a little too much and take 
the edge off the sermons proper, and occasionally there is an overloading with poetry: 
otherwise there are no adverse criticisms. A very readable and helpful little book! 


Communion and Confessional Sermons. By Harold L. Yochum. Columbus, Ohio: 
Lutheran Book Concern (1938). 112-pages. $1. 


This little, well-printed volume contains eighteen relatively short sermons—eleven 
of them for Communion services, seven for confessional services. For the most part they 
are on New Testament texts. The sermons are simple, devotional, instructive, and 
genuinely orthodox. The thoughts, while not particularly original, are good. The 
sermon structure is according to traditional patterns, but effective. The style is in 
thorough keeping with the spiritual earnestness of the contents. 

Paut J. Hou 


Sin and Grace. Twenty-two Confessional Addresses. By Arthur J. Doege. St. Louis: 
Concordia Publishing House, 1937. 82 pages. 75 cents. 


These confessional addresses are by various pastors of the Missouri Synod, gathered 
and put into book form by the Rey. Arthur J, Doege, a prominent member of the same 
body. A perusal of them reveals the gladdening conviction that they are all thoroughly 
Scriptural, drawing their material from the Word of God first, last, and all the time. 

For beginners in the pastorate, yes, and for all who have served in the ministry for 
many years, they should be most helpful and suggestive. On the part of the authors 
they bespeak an earnestness and a zeal for the care and the cure of. souls which is most 
refreshing. 

It is not necessary to emphasize the fact that their theology is thoroughly Lutheran. 
‘To say that they are Scriptural, growing out of the Word of God as a tree grows out of 
the ground, is to say that they are Lutheran, declaring eternal truths of sin and grace. 
They are splendid reading for both clergy and laity of all denominations. We commend 
them most heartily. 


C. B, SchucH ARE 
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In The Upper Room. Twenty-Four Sermons on Our Blessed Lord’s Last Passover and 
His Earthly Farewell to the Disciples. By Daniel F. Goerss. St. Louis: Concordia 
Publishing House, 1938. $1. 


The author is a member of the Missouri Synod. The 141 pages take the reader: 
through a portion of the passion history of our Lord, dwelling especially on the subject 
of the last passover and, as the author puts it, on His “earthly farewell to the disciples.” 
Whilst his exegesis presents nothing that is new or revealing beyond what exegetes and 
Biblical scholars have usually presented, it is all in such close harmony with the revealed 
Word of God that any lover of that Word and any earnest searcher of truth will be richly 
repaid for careful and thoughtful reading of these sermons. They are bound to enrich 
the soul life of any and all who love the Lord Jesus, His doctrines, precepts, and 
promises. 

Whilst the contents of these sermons are thoroughly Biblical and thoroughly 
Lutheran, it is only fair to say that their form is hardly the homiletical form of our 
present age. They reveal the fondness of the author for an age through which the 
church has lived, but in which it is not living today. It will be a matter of individual 
opinion and conviction whether this is a merit or a demerit. 

C. B. ScHUCHARD 
Asleep in Jesus. By J. H. Hartenberger. St. Louis: 1937. 135 pages. $1.25. (Order 
direct from the Rev. H. W. Hartenberger, Hooker, Okla.) 


Twenty-three funeral sermons, published posthumously, together with a sermon by 
Professor Walter A. Maier, preached at the funeral of the author, and also a German 
sermon outline by the Rev. C. Thomas Spitz, used on the same occasion, constitute the 
contents of this volume. The sermons by Pastor Hartenberger are largely for special 
types of persons: children, specially burdened souls, recent converts, a pastor, a soldier, a 
suicide. The sermons are mainly textual and expository—and are good examples of this 
type. They are characterized by fine Christian faith, real sympathy, straightforward 
honesty, directness, and a pervading doctrinal emphasis. 

With a few of the statements in the sermons the reviewer finds himself in sharp 
disagreement—for example, with the assertion: “When, in a just war, citizens are called 
to arms ... they are following a dangerous and gruesgme, yet God-pleasing calling” 
(p. 112). But this is a purely personal judgment, and in no wise detracts from the many 


excellencies of the book. 
Pau J. Hon 


SWEDISH THEOLOGY ON THE MARCH 


There is a tang about Swedish theology that makes it interesting for American 
readers. This might be explained because there is actual truth in the statement that the 
Swedish theologians have declared a partial independence from German theology and 
have received fresh inspiration from the British Isles. There is no doubt that there has 
been a constant interchange of ideas between Sweden and England. There might be 
something in the thesis—which has not as yet been adequately examined, however 
interesting it would prove to be—that the Swedish-Americans, having acquired wealth 
in the United States, retire to their former home land and there influence the life of the 
established church as well as of the independent communions. This would account, at 
all events, for the seasonableness of the following monographs for American readers. 


(1) Ungdomens arhundrade (Sma handbocker i kyrkligt ungdomsarbete.) ING Ga ey, 
Pau. J. Hou 
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John Nilsson. Stockholm: Svenska Kyrkans Diakonistyrelses Bokforlag, 1935. 
19 pages. 40 ore. 


(2) Ungdomsekretsen. N:r 2. By Sture Fjellander. 1935. 41 pages. 75 ore. Ett 
arsprogram i ungdomskretsen. N:r 3. By Bengt Wallman. 1935. 30 pages. 
60 ore. 


(4) Det gemensamma bibelstudiet. N:r 4. By Gottfrid Pontén. 1935. 20 pages. 
40 ore. 

(5) Talkér i wgdomskretsen. N:r 5. By Sture Fjellander. 1936. 21 pages. 40 ore. 

(6) Férsék i manligt ungdomsarbete. N:r 6. By G. Josefsson, A. Skold, och 
C. Fromen. 1936. 38 pages. 75 Gre. 

The first pamphlet (1) in this series begins with a quotation of Bishop Marahrens in 
regard to the responsibility of the church when youth is on the march. Youth is leading 
a revolt against the power of money which in every period of expansion threatens society. 
There is a revolt, too, against sexual decadence. In opposition to this, youth declares 
love to be a life-long, loyal, and sacrificial union of spirit, soul, and body. The second 
little book (2) deals with Swedish youth activity which is similiar to our Luther League 
of America. Ordinary questions, such as membership, means of interesting confirmation 
classes, methods of activity, devotional periods, music, gymnastics, choir work, altar- 
service, handwork, and Bible study, comprise the author’s discussion. 

The third (3) of these practical helps is a year’s program. The author indicates 
aims, means, and aids for this work. Various programs from different parts of Sweden 
are introduced. The fourth booklet (4) deals with Bible study. Naturally reasons\ for 
Bible study are given, and a contrast is made between modern Christians who just go to 
church and their fathers who went to church but knew their Bible as well. 

Talkor (5) means a talking choir. From simple unison reading of Scriptural pas- 
sages, the author passes on to selections with parts and with voices of differing quality. 
As a form of religious expression, these talking choirs were first used in Germany. A 
variety of texts may be used, such as poems, songs, and passages of the Scriptures. 
Psalm 84 is given with directions for larger and smaller groups, for solos and ensemble. 

The last (6) of this series deals with boys’ work. There is much similarity between 
the work outlined here and our Boy Scout work, although initiation into the various steps 
is marked by a special church service. 


(1) Att gai kyrkan. Svenska Kyrkans Diakonistyrelses Bokforlag. By Elis Malme- 
strom. Stockholm: 1933. 24 pages. 20 ore. 

(2) Frélsningens vag. By Algot Anderberg. 1936. 19 pages. 20 dre. 

(3) Dopet. Tredje upplagan. By Nathan Sdderblom. 1935. 16 pages. 20 6re. 

(4) Nattvarden. By Yngve Brilioth. 1930. 20 pages. 20 Gre. 

The names of two of the above authors are sufficiently well known to indicate that 
these and the following studies are different from the previous group. The first tract (1) 
deals with church attendance, which is an art for all, unless only the pastor takes part in 
the service. There is a fine analysis of church attendance which needs preparation if it 
is to lead to edification. This comes about as the members of the congregation receive 
the living Word, Jesus Christ. The second (2) in this series, dealing with salvation, is 
abstract and rather sketchy. It is perhaps the least satisfactory, which can be explained 
by the fact that these booklets have been written by various authors. 

The third (3) is a treatise on Baptism. Dr. Sdderblom introduces illustrations from 
his work as pastor in Paris. Baptism makes us belong to God’s people. There are quo- 
tations from the Scriptures and Catechism, but there are also illustrations from the 
Orphean and Pythagorean mystery cults. There are also references to the “new birth” 
experienced by primitive peoples in Australia, Africa, and America, This booklet shows 
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us the willingness of the late Swedish Archbishop to see the manifestations of religious 
life in the widest relationships. 


Nattvarden (4) means the Holy Communion, and the author likens it to a pearl of 
which the service is the setting. This great Sacrament is often neglected in Sweden 
and that neglect shows the need for this little book. God uses material things to revive 
spiritual realities. The flag and the hand-clasp are examples of the use of symbols. 
Here is an earnest of the forgiveness of sin and a communion with saints and apostles 
of the past as well as a communion of all men with the Master. In a short review, such 
as this necessarily must be, only something of the richness and the fullness of this treat- 
ment can be indicated. 


(1) Livskrafter. By Artturi Salokannel. 1936. 20 pages. 20 Gre. 
(2) Kvinnogarning i Sveriges kyrka. By Elsa Fredell. 1933. 14 pages. 20 Gre. 
(3) Enskild sjilavard. By Erik Montan. 1933. 14 pages. 20 Gre. 

Livskrafter (1), the powers of life, is written by a physician to tell youth of an im- 
portant question. He begins with a personal experience which describes how venereal 
diseases brought tragedy instead of happiness into the home of an erstwhile schoolmate 
who was otherwise happily married and the father of two children. The disease had 
been contracted after indulgence in alcohol. Such occurrences make it quite apparent 
that youth needs definite information about sex which, if misused, can bring the greatest 
misfortune. The realistic treatment is quite spiritual, with emphasis laid upon pure 
thoughts and frequent prayer. 

The next pamphlet (2) deals with the activity of women in the church. It begins 
with a statement of the equality of believers in Christ regardless of sex. Instead of 
discussing phases of women’s work which are in the forefront in American church life, 
the emphasis is placed on the part the Swedish mother can play in the religious life of 
the home in fostering church attendance. 

The third of this group (3) discusses, as the title indicates, the soul-health of the 
individual. Naturally a discussion of this kind contains not only a treatment of con- 
temporary thought but also an emphasis on the message of the Gospel. 


(1) Kristlig undervisning om boénen. Efter aldre psalmboksupplagor anyo w«utgiven. 
1930. 14 pages. 20 ore. 

(2) Det kristna livets uppbyggelse. By Hugo Odeberg. 1930. 27 pages. 20 ore. 

(3) En liten trostebok for sjuka. Tredje upplagan. By Bengt Nylund. 1933. 20 
pages. 20 ore. 

The first (1) of these three pamphlets is a reprint of part of the Swedish liturgy. 
It is the Christian teaching on prayer. After each paragraph, written to stimulate the 
Christian to pray, are added Scripture references. 

The second (2) is a devotional tract treating the edification of the Christian 
believer. While this is by no means a mere intellectual matter, there should be clear 
views of what the Christian life means. At the same time it is not merely an individual 
matter, for every Christian is a member of the mystical Body of Christ. After that the 
author discusses false views of edification, closing with analogies of true edification. 

The third little book (3) begins with a preface by Anna Séderblom, wife of the 
late Archbishop of Upsala. Nylund is willing to come to grips with the age-old problem 
of suffering and suggests aid on the basis of the Christian faith, Then he considers 
doubt, faith, the daily life of the sick, prayer, and death. The book closes with an extract 
from the author’s own funeral sermon. This indicates that the author of this book was 
one who suffered during his life. That was his calling, and in this calling he was 


triumphant. 
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(1) Kyrkans sinnebilder. Andra Upplagan. By Gustaf Lizell. 1931. 47 pages. 40 ore. 
(2) Hemmets Helg. By Anne-Margrethe Murray. 1934. 14 pages. 20 ore. 
(3) Vad det heliga landet Berittar. By Sven Linder. 1933. 33 pages. 20 ore, 

The purpose of the first (1) of the above mentioned booklets is not to give the history 
of “symbols,” but to teach the congregation to appreciate and to love the symbols that 
we meet in the church. Lizell begins with the church bells which announce the service, 
then the church building with font, pulpit, and altar, tracing its development and showing 
its symbolism. .Then he turns to the symbols of the Apostles and the Saints, lights, 
flowers, vestments of the clergy, and finally the liturgical colors. It will be of interest to 
American readers to know that the modern use of liturgical colors in Upsala has only 
one important variant from that of the Common Service Book. This is white for All 
Saints’ Day. 

Hemmets Helg (2) would make us conscious of the religious meaning of our festivals. 
For Christmas, as an example, is more than a day for feasting. As we sanctify the life 
of the home, men and women are also sanctified. They live, not for themselves, but as 
those in whom Christ lives. 

The last of these booklets (3) is a charming description of the “Fifth Gospel,” the 
Holy Land. It is a vivid portrayal of the land that Jesus knew and tells of its grains, its 
olive and fig trees, its flocks and its herds. This work, like similiar ones which have ap- 
peared in German, should be made available for American readers. 

These little books sell at an average price of five cents in our money, and perhaps 
even less according to our buying power. They are published by the Swedish equivalent 
of our Inner Mission Board. Certainly we need similar literature for wide distribution 
in the Lutheran Church in America. These booklets, are also very convenient for young 
American pastors who wish to study the Scandinavian languages, which are keys to doors 
that open to newer and broader vistas of theological thought. 

BENJAMIN G, Lotz 


The Christian Message in a Non-Christian World. By H. Kraemer. With Foreword 
by His Grace the Archbishop of York. Published for the International Missionary 
Council by Harper and Brothers: New York and London, 1938. xvi, 455 pages. $3. 


Union at home and missions abroad, these are the two major problems engaging 
the attention of the Christian Church today. Both of them-are placed under the light 
of the ecumenical movement. Unification and. propagation, here and everywhere, take 
first rank in the thought of modern Christian statesmen. So Edinburgh and Oxford are 
to be followed by Madras and Amsterdam, and Dr, Kraemer’s new book is calculated 
to do for the enlarged International Missionary Council at Madras next December what 
the long series of volumes on Christian unity several years ago did for Oxford and 
Edinburgh last summer. It will provide Madras and its aftermath with a focus of 
discussion and a point of orientation for cooperative thinking. 

Written at the request of the International Missionary Council this volume is chiefly 
concerned with the witness of the Christian Church in relation to the non-Christian 
religions. It is a weighty book in more senses than one, and the Archbishop of York 
is probably right when he says in the Foreword: “It is likely to remain for many years 
to come the classical treatment of its theme—perhaps the central theme for Christian 
thought in this age of multiform bewilderment.” 

Professor Hendrik Kraemer was thoroughly qualified to prepare this volume,—as 
thoroughly qualified as any one man could be for such a comprehensive undertaking. 
He spent fifteen years in Java as student of languages and missionary of the Reformed 
Church of the Netherlands. This experience he supplemented with extended journeys 
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and studies of the non-Christian world in the Dutch East Indies, British India, Egypt, 
and to a lesser extent in Japan and China and other parts of the world. He has just 
accepted the call to be professor of the history of religions in the University of Leiden 
(Holland). His book reveals not only an immense range of knowledge but also an 
amazing penetration into the social and cultural orders that are inseparably bound up 
with the various non-Christian religious systems. 

In this incisive discussion of the philosophy and science of Christian missions, 
Kraemer has had illustrious predecessors, particularly among German writers such as 
Richter, Schlunk, Schomerus, and most recently Witte. But his German colleagues 
gladly recognize this new volume of Kraemer’s as a long and important step in advance 
of their own writings on this subject. It is a genuinely prophetic work. It has begun 
to focus the attention of Christian statesmen and theologians all over the world. 

The materials are gathered into ten chapters. Six of these are general in their 
nature and deal with the present world-situation, the trends in Christian missions, the 
faith and ethics of Christianity, our proper attitude towards the non-Christian religions, 
the missionary approach to the great non-Christian religions, and a definition of The 
Church as required by the missionary enterprise. In the four special chapters (V, VI, 
VII and IX) covering more than half of the book, Kraemer three times makes the 
rounds of the major non-Christian religions, once to analyze their religious structure, 
again to set forth the present religious situation in the several sectors of the non-Christian 
world, and finally to indicate the proper missionary approach in each separate religious 
landscape. 

The constant theme of the book is its appeal for “Biblical realism.’ The Bible is 
a book of infinite spiritual discovery. It is “radically theocentric.” It is the only 
source of ultimate truth. Christianity which takes its beginnings from the Bible is the 
religion of revelation, the only one. It stands in sharp contrast with all other religions 
whatsoever, because it is “the prophetic religion of Biblical realism” and must witness 
to the great redemptive acts of God in the creation, the incarnation, justification by faith, 
atonement through Christ’s death on the cross, and the coming of the Kingdom of God. 

Biblical realism gives us a Christianity that is not only different in degree from 
so-called natural or ethnic religions but different in kind. Kraemer is unequivocal in 
asserting the absoluteness of Christianity. He deplores the disappearance of absolutes 
in this modern world and roundly denounces “the victorious but dreadful dominion of 
relativism.” 

Fulfillment is not the right word for the relationship between Christianity and the 
non-Christian religions. Religions are indivisible whole and it is hopeless to try to 
take elements out of them and by some spiritual chemistry make a Christian compound. 
The religion of Christ is not the result of the immanent process of history. It cannot 
be tidily fitted into the conceptual measures of man’s mind. It has no concern with 
theology or, any other theory or doctrine but only with the unique and absolute fact 
of redemption. We must not allow ourselves to be confused by empirical or historical 
Christianity. The Christianity of history is not the real Christianity of the Bible. The 
whole world, West as well as East, is a real mission field for “the Christian Church 
religiously speaking.” The Church therefore stands today at the very beginning of 
her real missionary “job,” and she needs a thorough-going “missiology” of change, lest 
her message become a mere relativist affair. 

Biblical realism might be defined as the intuitive apprehension through personal 
self-commitment of God’s absolute self-revelation in Christ, as that revelation is recorded 
in the Bible. The emphasis is on the absolute and totally other. Barth is praised for 
his “merciless war-cry against omnipresent relativism” and his fight against “general 
revelation,” but objection is taken to Barth’s monergism which leads to a sundering of 
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faith and works, and Brunner’s protest is justified in the interest of the apostolic nature 
of the Gospel. 

The absolute uniqueness of this religion of Biblical realism lays on the Christian 
missionary the primary duty of converting the non-Christian, not the rendering of 
service, nor the “sharing of experience” nor the comparing of values, nor the synthesis 
of supplementary truths, but the apostolic call to a wholly different faith and life. In the 
light of Christian revelation all apparent similarities between Christianity and non-Chris- 
tian religions are dissimilarities. There are no points of contact in the sense of continuity 
or dove-tailing. Points of contact are only to be found by antithesis. The only real 
point of contact is the disposition and attitude of the missionary. 

Here then is the answer to the Laymen’s Enquiry and Rethinking Missions: - 

“On theological, on religious, and on sociological ground it is, therefore, vain and 
illegitimate to expect that the remarkable permeation of the East with the ideals and 
ideas that are, historically speaking, derived from Christianity, will naturally grow in 
the long run into a self-conscious Christian Church, for it is a mistake to conceive this 
permeative quality as an embryonic Christianity. One might even go further and state 
that it has, to a great extent, as experience teaches, rather the effect of stiffening the 
mind against religious change than of predisposing the mind in its favour. The great 
non-Christian religions have utilized the permeation of Christian ideas and ideals for 
their own internal and external strengthening.” 

It is impossible in such a brief review even to indicate the wealth of material and 
close reasoning and stimulating thought that Dr. Kraemer presents in his discussion of 
the special problems of missionary work, such as evangelism, conversion, adaptation, 
nationalism, truth versus value, indigenization of the younger Churches, secularism, 
mysticism, the dialectic between God and history, the abiding tension between Christ 
and the world. Those who are qualified to judge in this matter tell us that Dr. Kraemer’s 
analysis of the religious systems of India, China and Japan are the most penetrating 
that have ever been written in any language. His understanding of the political, cultural 
and social backgrounds of these systems is in every case as profound as his knowledge 
of the faiths they enshrine. 

With this book the ecumenical movement among Christians moves into a new phase. 
It is a clarion call to all Christians everywhere to recover their apostolic consciousness, 
to revive the evangelical note in thought and life, to release ecumenical study from its 
limitation to the situation in European and Anglo-Saxon countries, to lead out into a 
really ecumenical view, to recognize the fundamental changes that are taking place or 
have just taken place in the situation of Christian missions, and so to confront the 
Christian Churches everywhere with the full gravity of the present world situation. 

There are many things in this volume to delight the heart of a Lutheran,—the 
incisive evangelical note, the constant appeal to the Bible as the frame of reference, the 
stout maintenance of the absolute character of the Christian religion, the denunciation of 
“activism,” the emphasis on what we call the cardinal doctrines of the Christian faith. 
Concerning justification by faith he says: “This is no outmodish dogma, but one of the 
grandest expressions of what the Christian faith means. It surely belongs to the core 
of the Christian faith. The first eight chapters of the Epistle to the Romans are the 
still unsurpassed characterization of the meaning of Christian revelation in its profound 
and revolutionary significance. There Biblical realism rises to its greatest heights. 
. . . Whoever penetrates into these chapters begins to understand why Christ must be 
called the crisis of all religions and philosophies, because in the light of Paul’s radical 
unveiling of the insoluble root problem that lies at the bottom of man’s relation to God, 
all religions and systems of thought appear in the light of clumsy or magnificent evasions ; 
and the sublimer a religion or a system of thought is, the greater the evasion. This 
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root problem is: How can sinful man really walk with God, the Holy and the Righteous, 
in unbroken and undefiled fellowship? . . . God Himself can only make possible the 
impossible by His sovereign creative act of salvation in Jesus Christ.” Small wonder 
that the remnant of liberalists in America do not welcome this book. 


At the same time the Lutheran reader feels the Reformed emphasis at various 
points. The theology of it is grounded in consistent and thorough-going transcendental- 
ism. The Bible is repeatedly said to be “radically theocentric,” and although we read 
at one place, “Jesus represents His own person and work as central in His whole mes- 
sage,” yet the Christian system is usually presented as theocentric and the Christocentric 
idea becomes an undertone. It accords with this also that Kraemer finds the basis of 
the Christian ethical life in God’s holy and inscrutable Will, or “the objective reality of 
God’s doing,” whereas a Lutheran finds the ultimate ground of right in God’s holy and 
loving nature. And in spite of his repudiation of a pragmatist standard for Christianity 
as a religion, Dr. Kraemer does not extricate himself from the pragmatism that clings 
to the Reformed view of the Church. So we read that “the Church exists in and for 
the sake of the world,” and “the theocentric fellowship of Christ, the Church, if true 
to its essential nature cannot but express its service of God in service to man, just as 
Jesus Christ expressed it.” 

This book will introduce a new note not only in missionary theory but also in mis- 
sionary practice. Much of the recent decline in missionary fervor at the home base has 
been due to uncertainty as to the Church’s mission in this distracted world. This fasci- 
nating volume with its bold thinking and its vigorous decisive views will go far towards 
resolving that uncertainty and healing that weakness. There is nothing weak or uncertain 
about this statement: “The conclusion we have in view is that the only valid motive and 
purpose of missions is and alone can be to call men and peoples to confront themselves 
with God’s acts of revelation and salvation for man and the world as presented in Biblical 
realism, and to build up a community of those who have surrendered themselves to faith 
in and loving service of Jesus Christ. Why is this the only valid motive and purpose? 
Because only on the basis of this apostolic attitude and consciousness is the missionary 
enterprise really lastingly tenable and reasonable. All other motives and purposes may, 
according to circumstances, be of greater or less secondary importance and value, but 
if they take the place of this primary motive and purpose, mission work as such is no 
really tenable activity, and must in the long run die from its lack of valid foundation.” 

The 450 men and women who will gather at Madras next December from every 
land on earth where Christians are, will receive more help from this volume than from 
any other source in their effort to evaluate what Christianity has done in the last century, 
to assess its task in the life of the present world needs and opportunities, and to formulate 
plans and programs for a universal Christian fellowship. The Archbishop’s prophecy in 
the Foreword seems correct: “It will bring new confidence to many who are perplexed 


and supply the principles of missionary policy for our generation.” 
AspEL Ross WENTZ 


Revelation. Edited by John Baillie and Hugh Martin. New York: Macmillan Company, 
1937. xxiv, 312 pages. $2.50. 


Seven essays, with an Introduction by one of the editors, John Baillie, make up the 
contents of this volume. The essayists represent the various Christian churches—Anglican, 
Reformed, Lutheran, Baptist, Roman Catholic, Greek Orthodox. In the order thus 
named they are the Archbishop of York, Karl Barth, Bishop Aulén, Walter M. Horton, 
M. C. D’Arcy and Sergius Bulgakoff. Then there is, what in some respects is the most 
suggestive essay in the book, that by the literary author and editor, T. S. Eliot, 
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The one point on which all agree is that we have God revealed to us in Christ. 
Some would say supremely, at least Barth would say exclusively. All except. the latter 
have a place for a general revelation in nature, in history; and in man. In fact, Arch- 
bishop Temple asserts that it is only as we admit a general revelation that we can believe 
in a special revelation, Dr. Horton concludes his essay on practically the same note. 
Having said so much about the common standpoint of all the essays, it may be well 
to call attention to the special point or points that each one stresses. 

T. S. Eliot emphasizes the fact that there is a radical difference between the stand- 
point of those who accept and those who do not believe in revelation. From a wide 
survey of recent literature, compressed into a very short space, he also shows how our 
age feels the need for such a revelation. He concludes with this significant generaliza- 
tion: “What a discursive reading of the literature of secularism, over a number of years, 
leads me to believe, however, is that the religious sentiment—which can only be com- 
pletely satisfied by the complete message of revelation—is simply suffering from a con- 
dition of repression painful for those in whom it is repressed, who yearn for the fulfill- 
ment of belief, although too ashamed of that yearning to allow it to come to conscious- 
ness.” 

Karl Barth’s views are so well known that it is necessary only to state that they 
are succinctly presented in this essay. He dwells on the essence of revelation—the 
Word of God which is Jesus Christ. Our response to it is itself created by the Word 
of God. The Scriptures are, along with the church and the sacraments, tokens of that 
revelation. Archbishop Temple, in addition to what has been said above, dwells much 
on the receptive organ of revelation—Israel of old, the church now. But this church is 
the community that is loyal to Christ, the revelation of God. This leads to special 
emphasis on the fact that the revelation is not of a law but of a person. Dr. Bulgakoff, 
true to the Orthodox standpoint, dwells chiefly on the Incarnation both in Christ and 
in the Spirit as the centre of God’s revelation of Himself. One is impressed also on his 
subordinating Scripture to tradition. In fact he leaves the impression that Scripture 
is only a part, important though it be, of tradition. Father D’Arcy’s essay dwells chiefly 
on the limitations of man’s knowledge, which not only calls for a revelation, but also 
requires our entire submission to its authority when it has been given. Dr. Horton dis- 
cusses reason and revelation and the limitations of each. But recognizing these, and 
the fact that our speculations about God continue to miscarry, he makes this strong 
practical appeal for acceptance of the revelation of God in Christ: “One thing is changed 
forever, since Christ: We are no longer alone in the dark, grappling singlehanded with 
the powers of sin and death that assail us. We have the continuing companionship and 
guidance of One who makes plain to us, by His Spirit, as much of the will of God as 
it is needful for us to know, and imparts to us by the same Spirit as much strength 
as wel need to face the difficulties with which we are confronted. The chief question, 
‘What shall I do with my life?’ is now answered; and the answer is, quite simply, 
‘Give yourself to Christ.’ Give yourself, that is, to One who claims your supreme loyalty 
as no other leader can rightfully do, because He manifests to you an attitude of divine 
concern against which you have in the end no possible morale defence. Give yourself 
to One who empowers you to face life with that peace of mind which the world cannot 
give or take away, because He has overcome the world, having suffered the worst that 
ignorance and sin and death could do to Him, and risen victor over them all.” 

The last essay in the book is by Bishop Aulén who defines revelation as the activity 
of God. The general revelation is that activity in nature, in history, and in man. This 
however does not go far. It is in Christ that the forgiving grace of God is manifested, 
and God is revealed as love, and a love that is victorious. 

Dr. Baillie’s Introduction adds to the value of these essays. It reveals that this 
book is one of the results of the ecumenical movements—Oxford, Edinburgh, Madras 
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(though when he wrote his Introduction it was expected to be Hangchow). If it shall 
help to make clear that in Christ as the revelation of God all the various divisions of 
the church have a common meeting place, it will render an incalculable service. 

Joun ABERLY 


My Reasonable Service. By Deaconess Ingeborg Sponland. Minneapolis: Augsburg 
Publishing House, 1938. 160 pages. $1.00. 


Sister Ingeborg Sponland was born in Norway in 1860. After taking a three-year 
course at the Deaconess Home in Oslo, she served at the University Hospital and at 
Bergen City Hospital. For two years she was Supervisor of Nurses at the Stavanger 
City Hospital. After Deaconess Ingeborg came to America in 1891, she founded hospi- 
tals at Grand Forks, Hillsboro, Fargo, and Grafton, North Dakota, and at Crookston, 
Fergus Falls, and Austin in Minnesota. Sister Ingeborg was directing sister of the 
Lutheran Deaconess Home and Hospital in Chicago from 1906 to 1936 when she retired 
from active service. 

My Reasonable Service is an intensely interesting story of Deaconess Ingeborg’s 
life. Incidentally it gives many faithful pictures of the struggle and development of 
deaconess work in America. The story of her pioneering in the Northwest, her trials 
and struggles, her service and leadership pictures the life of a great personality and 
expresses a loyalty and devotion to the church that are remarkable. Her world tour 
is an account so vital and picturesque that one cannot forget China torn by war, the 
Orient and its life as experienced by this worker of the church, and the human portraits 
painted by her as she retells her adventures. 

Perhaps the- most entrancing part of the book is the account of her childhood, her 
education and preparation for her life work. Every young woman should read this book. 
It has a message for the girl with a vision, it has a mission to the girl without one. 
The pastor and church worker will profit by its careful reading, and the deaconess work 
of the church will come into its own when the laity of the church learn the teaching 
of this life and live it themselves. 

The book is beautifully bound. It should find its way into the reading course of 
young people’s organizations, of Sunday School libraries, camp libraries, and the homes 
of our Lutheran people. We owe a deep debt of gratitude to Sister Ingeborg Sponland 


for this lovely story of her noble life. 
H. D. Hoover 


Selbstkritik der lutherischen Kirche im 17. Jahrhundert. By Arnold Schleiff. Berlin: 
Junker und Diinnhaupt, 1937. 219 pages. RM 9.50. 


Our understanding of the Lutheran Church in Germany during the seventeenth 
century has been clouded by prejudiced interpretations for a long time. Pietists have 
interpreted it from the angle of their own peculiar bias and have impressed us with 
the unfruitfulness of its doctrinal formalism. Most modern theologians, except for those 
of the Repristination School, have usually paid scant and often scornful attention to its 
scholastic formulations because of their inherent uncongeniality. As a result the seven- 
teenth century has not been appreciated. Few men have taken the pains to enter 
sympathetically into the life, the spirit, the problems, the methods, and the productions 
of the age. It has been deemed sufficient to label it the Age of Orthodoxy or the Age 
of Protestant Scholasticism, to give such labels a bad connotation, and then to let it go 
at that. The shortcomings have been emphasized and the contributions have been 


forgotten, 
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About fifteen years ago Hans Leube began to make fresh researches. Since then 
other historians have dug their spades into the neglected literature of the period and 
have turned up evidence which indicates the need for a revision of the traditional picture 
of the seventeenth century. The studies which have been made are still very frag- 
mentary. The field is a large one and requires long and patient investigation by many 
scholars. Every new monograph, with the additional light which it throws on this 
period, is therefore more than welcome. 

Such a monograph is Arnold Schleiff’s. It presents the contemporaneous criticism 
of the seventeenth-century church. The critics are clergymen inside the Lutheran 
Church whom the author ~classifies as Orthodoxists, Syncretists, Pansophists, and 
Spiritualists. The variety of tendencies represented is in itself an evidence of the 
life and activity which characterized this “dead” age. The Orthodoxists, the author 
shows, were not so smug and were not so blind to the faults of the church as we have 
often been led to believe. They recognized, as honest men in every age recognize, that 
there was a distressing lag between the teachings of the church and the application of 
these teachings in life. They not only recognized such shortcomings, but they proposed 
and actively furthered measures to correct them. But Dr. Schleiff is concerned here 
primarily with the criticisms of men who were not strictly Orthodox although they 
remained in the Lutheran Church. Their criticisms and proposals of reform, quoted 
at length from their Latin and German writings, expose the roots of many of Spener’s 
ideas: the subjective use of the Bible, the emphasis on conversion, the disdain of doc- 
trinal differences, the substitution of German for Latin in theological education, and so 
on. Spener’s Pietism was therefore in part a product of both Orthodox and non- 
Orthodox currents in the seventeenth-century church; but since he also rejected some 
of the emphases of the seventeenth century, Spener introduced a new era. 

Dr. Schleiff refers to the fact that the political situation was largely responsible 
for the disputatiousness of theologians in this period. To what extent was the Thirty 
Years’ War, rather than doctrinal formalism, responsible for the decay in church life? 

T. G. Tappert 
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